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Editorial, 


HE season of law-making has come, and soon the 
printing-presses will be busy turning out bills by 
the hundred, and resolves and statutes by the score. - 
Most of the laws will never be enforced; indeed, 
many of them are enacted with no purpose except 

to satisfy some popular demand. Laws are often pressed 
to adoption by intelligent and earnest reformers who see 
them enforced to the detriment of the community. We 
have had a popular uprising against the cut and dried 
methods of the older parties with a result that often puts 
confusion in place of a defective but established order, 
which after all made the duty of the citizen less onerous 
than the “go as you please’’ system that has taken its 
place. Where the new freedom is granted to the voting 
population, instead of the few candidates nominated in 
conventions, candidates may spring up by the dozen, and 
the bewildered voter must trust to his own wit and wis- 
dom to pick out a candidate who will serve the public 
with credit to himself and for the benefit of the community. 


a 


So long as the war continues, Zionism will be a dead 
issue. Whether after peace is declared it can be brought 
to life again will depend upon conditions concerning 
which prophecy would at present be a vain exercise of 
the imagination. Whoever shall reign at Constantinople, 
it will be a long time before Judea will be a safe and happy 
home for Jews. Zionism pushed to its legitimate con- 
clusion would raise again the old question once put to 
rest, ‘‘Can a Jew be a loyal citizen of the United States?”’ 
He certainly cannot at the same time have two nationali- 
ties. But that question is not now important, because 
the prospect of setting up an independent state in Judea 
is as far remote as the restoration of the temporal power 
of the Pope in Italy. . 


IN several cities the race spirit is pressing toward the 
segregation of the negro population. The problem of 
colored people in white residence localities is a real 
problem, but the way in which it is met does not solve 
it and threatens much graver problems. Naturally, 
colored people, who tend to segregate themselves, do not 
wish to have segregation forced upon them. They 
object to having the difficulty of finding respéctable resi- 
dence localities made greater than it is. The curious 
anomaly is that their critics should not See in what an 
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absurd position they are placed. They charge inferi- 
ority and then demand measures that will increase it. 
They talk of a lower race, and yet that race is showing a 
spirit which does it credit. Any people exhibiting such 
a spirit of appreciation and self-respect should have a 
helping hand, not a downward thrust. It is better for 
a community to foster such a spirit and train it, not to 
scorn and crush it. Out of such a spirit the colonists 
fought a tax on tea, though it was less than their rulers 
had to pay. People capable of high principles, and of 
sacrifice for them, are worth helping rather than hindering. 
The logic of the situation is that cities should help the 
colored man to get better residence localities, not jump 
on him for desiring them. 


THE first thirty years after the founding of the Na- 
tional Conference in 1865 were years of turmoil, dissen- 
sion, and fine achievement. ‘The most troublesome ques- 
tions related to theological platforms and bonds of fellow- 
ship. ‘There were Channing Unitarians and Parkerites, 
conservatives and radicals, convinced Unitarians and 
semi-detached adherents of the body. It took thirty 
years of anxious and strenuous debate and controversy 
to bring about a sense of unity, and an agreement in 
things that lie deeper than professions and declarations. 
At last, in the notable year 1894, after fair and frank dis- 
cussion, all parties agreed by unanimous vote to accept 
the Preamble to the constitution which now stands, and 
at last the outsiders came in at the front door and became 
insiders. m 


BooKER TALIAFERRO WASHINGTON was what in the 
South is called a “brun’’; that is, one that is three- 
quarters white. It is good that his successor is a full- 
blooded Negro who has never been a slave and who 
claims descent from African chiefs. Many who were 
unwilling to admit that the African race has intellectual 
ability equal to that of the white man always, while 
admitting Booker Washington’s ability, claimed that it 
was because he was intellectually a member of the race 
whose names he bore. If this man succeeds and main- 
tains the high level of performance set by his great pred- 
ecessor as a leader of the African race, he will accomplish 
something unique in the history of civilization and do 
a mighty thing for his own people. The intellectual 
qualities of whites and blacks are as different as their 
music. We need variety, not conformity of development. 


wt 


“Tr is one of the ironies of our boasted system of 
education that a child must develop tuberculosis before 
it can obtain healthy and ideal school surroundings,”’ 
says Dr. Woods Hutchinson. This is putting it too 
strongly, because children in many places are sent to 
open-air schools long before any more danger of tuber- 
culosis appears than goes with conditions in which this 
disease would quickly gain foothold, but the essential 
point is put none too strongly, and throughout a chapter 
on “Brick Walls and Growing Child” this enter- 
taining and qualified writer opens our eyes to the dis- 
advantages of modern educational advantage in the 
way of needlessly long and close confinement, and lack 
of adjustment to life. “If we deliberately took pains to 
unfit a child for real life, we could hardly improve on our 
present school system. For investigation we substitute 
memory; for initiative, tame obedience to authority; 


for self-activity, parrot-like imitation; for doing, talk- 


ing; and for things, words. ‘Then we wonder why he is 
not practical, and properly fitted for the battle of life.’ 


It is astonishing how much faster progress is sometimes. 
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when the elaborate mechanism designed to make progress 
is displaced by individual liberty and opportunity. The — 
mechanism suppresses the most valuable thing in the 
whole process,—individual initiative. All the advan- 
tages of organization are rooted in this central advantage, 
and when organization goes so far as to constrain it 
progress turns backward. An irony also of any boastful — 
religious organization is that the natural and whole- 
some conditions of religious growth should be sought 
outside rather than inside. 

al 


‘A worK that requires no sacrifice does not count for 
much in fulfilling God’s plans. But what is commonly 
called sacrifice is the best, happiest use of one’s self and 
one’s resources—the best investment of time, strength, 
and means. He who makes no such sacrifice is most to be 
pitied. He isa heathen, because he knows nothing of God.” 
The wise man who wrote these words, Gen. Armstrong 
of Hampton, contributed to the thought of sacrifice an 
idea deserving of constant repetition. ‘The reason why q 
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human nature does not respond more often to the appeals’ 
for sacrifice is that they sound like the preamble to a 
constitution for a suicide club. They put the virtue of 
sacrifice in itself rather than in its purpose. ‘The Christian 
idea of sacrifice has been made to seem like a glorification 
of extermination, and Jesus’ way of commending sacri- 
fice has been declared inconsistent with his gospel because 
it held out heavenly results as an incentive. Those who 
preach his gospel should not overlook its common sense. 
If sacrifice is not going to accomplish anything we waste 


pu 
breath in praising it; if any man expects to. accomplish ¥ 
anything without sacrifice he ends with himself. He is- 
indeed most to be pitied, and that he is without God in . 
the world is a profoundly significant statement to make. 
Looking for what are the really best investments is no 4 
mean way of finding God, or rather being found of God. = 


| 
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Beginning the New Year. 


Rapidly as the new years come round, it is rare that 
any one begins any of them. ‘They begin, but we gener- 
ally merely continue. The point is like a boundary divi- 
sion which travellers pass without thinking whether they 
are in one State or another till long after the line has been 
crossed. The observance of New Year’s Day is useful 
in calling our attention to the fact that we are in a new 
State, and turning us to inquiries as to what may be 
expected of us under our changed location. It makes us 
conscious of the fact that we can always begin again. 

Another reason why it is easy to let the year get by 
us without beginning it ourselves is that there are so 
many years, not only strung alone tandem, but crowded 
together in the space of one. There is a year that begins — 
with employment, to which the young man looks with 
anxious hopes of higher salary; there is the year which | 
birthdays mark, not increasingly desirable, because the 
more we reckon the less we have to expect; there is they 
school year, and the financial year, and the political — 
year, and the social year, and the millinery and tailoring 
year, the weather year, the wedding year, and the year 
which would almost be out of mind but for two or hree: 
observances,—the Christian year. So many of these 
contend for primacy, and so many are far more impor- 
tant to us than a mere calendar year, that, when the y 
comes round that is only a timie year, it takes 
effort to pay it due respect. 133) VR 

Then there is the influence of the gradual o 
of the season by moral considerations. It 1 
unbecoming to speak of the conversion of — 
of another year into an opportunity for m 
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regardfully. It is most admirable that plain time should 
take on color and form, and serve to warn us to get some- 
thing ready for conveyance when it ends. But any one 
would have to admit that most of the moralizings ap- 
propriate to the season have the effect to make one wish 
to forget it. Not impossibly the proverbial shortness of 
memory as to New Year resolutions is due partly to 
their tiresomely moral appearance. To have so much 
virtue crowded on us all at once, to expect so much of 
ourselves, to take out our choice of righteousness in the 
form of so many trivial contentednesses, to set before 
ourselves such pharisaic forms of perfection, and plume 
the first day of a year with such tawdry ornaments of 
pretension,—all this in a wholesome view of the matter 
will prove thin diet for much endurance. However it 
may be explained, the moralizing of a new year, as of 
everything else, makes us lose interest. For most 
healthy-minded people the morality of a new year will 
prosper more without its morals than with them. We 
are more likely to do our best without talking much about 
it. The boy who said, on being praised for his good 
behavior, ‘I wasn’t thinking about it,—naughty or any- 
thing,—I think I am better when I don’t; I only thought 
what a good time I was having,” gave a better recipe for 
starting a new year right than could be found in all the 
ethical cook-books of New Year resolutions. 

We cannot lament deeply that most people have lost 
the habit of beginning a year in these sentimental ways, 
or by mere resolutions. The reformations which have 
to wait for a mere season for their inauguration have not 
found a sure calling and election. They pass with the 
season, because they are seed sown on thin earth. What 
makes a new year’s beginnings worth something is that 
they really begin something. It is their doing and not 
their morals that make people good. ‘The doing commits 
one to the continuing. If it is the doing of anything 
worth mentioning, it involves one in what does not easily 
slip away. Resolutions and the sort of action that gen- 
erally goes with them are naturally slippery. They are 
patterned in will without being beaten out in perform- 
ance. Every repetition of resolution alone weakens its 
strength, while each repetition of performance increases 
it. The New Year isastern examiner. It does not take 
much account of the things people say, however fine 
and admirable they are, but of what they do. A number 
of years taken together give a better test of the will of 
God than all the counsel of the godly. The foresight of 
the wise has not seldom been disproved. The certainties 
even of those most experienced in demonstrating the will 
of God have surprisingly often been lost to sight in the 
experiences of those who have found His will in doing it. 
The proof of more than one kind of pudding is in the 
eating. Prophets themselves, if they could come down 
after a thousand or two years to see how God has actually 
brought things to pass, would learn much of His will 
which their foresight did not reveal. Before things 
happen, and men have only reason and insights and 
arguments for their guidance, the will of God must seem 
to them to be contained in their conclusions. But after 
they have happened there is a clear and infallible revela- 
tion. It is the revelation of what He has done, and what 
in the course of human events has become established. 

The one sure counsel of a new year is therefore to do 
something about it, to begin something, and to tie one’s 
self not with one’s word only, but with one’s deed. Habit 

has no such record of backsliding as conversions have. 
The doing which makes habit will soon make the earlier 
part of a year the assurance of its later part. There is a 
predestination which is in our hands. We can plan an 
itinerary, and decide our route. We can as well fatalize 
ourselves for good as for evil. So long as we limit our- 
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selves to the beginnings that can be continued, and fix 
them so firmly in our ways that they are continued, we 
can begin to increase the beginnings. But the important 
thing is not the number, nor even height, but the begin- 

ning,—that it really begins. 


Loving Truth. 


The shapes taken by the love of truth need to be exam- 
ined to be sure of them. Commonly they have the shape 
of advocacy rather than discovery. Loyalty to the 
truth consists in adopting what is settled on as true and 
then bringing all possible confirmation to what has been 
assumed. In a debate each disputant tries to find out 
all the facts in the case,—those that make against his 
side as well as those which support it; but his purpose in 
finding out the hostile facts is that he may be able to 
meet them, and he hunts out the favorable facts in order 
that he may make the most of them to win victory in 
the debate. To find out the truth is not the central 
motive on either side. The central purpose is to make 
one side rather than the other accepted as the truth. The 
lawyer examining witnesses who have sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth is not 
himself dominated by any such purpose. His duty is 
to win conviction on the one side, or acquittal on the 
other. He may not do this by any falsification, he may 
not present anything but what he deems true, he does 
not compromise his honesty in the least; but it cannot 
be said of him that he is possessed with a pure and 
virgin love of the truth, and tries to bring out the whole 
truth, whatever the effect. His duty is to win his case, 
and he marshals his facts in the way most likely to bring 
a verdict for his client. 

The method of the debater and the advocate is the 
habit of people in general with regard to what they con- 
sider true. In discussions it is usually the case that each 
person engaged wants to have his views accepted, and is 
more interested in having them win than to find out 
their imperfections. It is even true in religious belief 
that the defenders of a creed are more intent on finding 
reasons to support it than they are to find out whether 
it is true. Its truth is taken for granted, and the love 
of truth becomes passionate advocacy. If some one’s 
love of truth results in showing that the creed was not 
quite as true as it seemed, do its defenders show such 
devotion to truth as to seek its presence? Rarely. 
Human nature generally rushes to the defence of what is 
attacked. Critics are instinctively opposed. Our love 
of the precious metal of truth is not such as makes us 
examine the ore explorers bring for assay in the hope of 
finding a good percentage of gold, or welcome much risk 
that our ore may prove not to be pay dirt. 

The worst effect of this tendency is not the direct 
effect. The hindrances to the attainment of reality are 
indeed serious enough; but no measure of them equals 
the power for harm that resides in the influence over 
honest people to make them unconscious allies of dishon- 
esty. It was said of a certain Supreme Court in this 
country that there was not an intellectually honest man 
on its bench. ‘That was not saying but that every judge 
on that bench was an honest man. Each one may have 
been honest and yet have been dominated by some formal 
aim or victimized by faulty habits of thinking, so that 
his decisions put precedent or technical correctness where 
they interposed to hide the face of truth. It is not infre- 
quently the case that persons of exceptional sensitive- 
ness to honor and scrupulous regard for truth become so 
absorbed in one portion of it that they twist other por- 
tions out of line. We call them obsessed, but that word 
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is a little too technical for this use. It suggests an abnor- 
mal state of mind, when the fact is that this condition 
is too common to be called abnormal. Failures to think 
clearly are the most frequent facts of controversy. Ear- 
- nestness and zeal for a cause make men commit sins of 
reasoning which would extend indefinitely the list of 
fallacies in textbooks of logic. One idea screens their 
whole vision so they see everything in the changed colors 
produced by that idea. Thinking ceases to be a task of 
clearing a path of truth in the wilderness of experience, 
and becomes merely gathering wood for the fire. 

This is what makes so much discussion bootless and 
embittering. Each participant becomes an advocate 
rather than an explorer. He settles down in one place, 
and fortifies it instead of opening up a wider region for 
settlement. He contends for his own possessions instead 
of developing the possibilities of the common good. He 
no longer seeks the truth, but only strives to have his 
one portion accepted as the whole. 

The pattern example of real love for truth is given by 
the investigator in the fields of science. Whatever theory 
he hopes to confirm does not incline him to pick out favor- 
able facts and ignore others. His standing as a scientist 
would be ruined if it were discovered that he showed 
the kind of loyalty to truth which consists in evading or 
overcoming the force of any fact. Disappointed as he 
may be to find his ground untenable, the pride of estab- 
lishing a fact, even at the cost of his theory, is ample 
compensation. What he loves is not his own way, but 
the truth. Discussion is only concerned with the ques- 
tion whether a statement is so. Once that is settled there 
is no further room for difference. ‘The love of truth itself 
is higher than any denomination of it. If every one could 
feel that love, many divisions which set men against each 
other would disappear. The unpardonable sin is the as- 
sertion of what one wishes accepted as truth against what 
one knows, or ought to know, is the truth. D. 


Current Topics. 


WHILE the State Department at the end of last week 
was awaiting the reply of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment to the protests against the sinking of the Ancona 
by an Austro-Hungarian submarine, a new problem in- 
volving the rights of neutral individuals at sea was pre- 
sented by the destruction of the Yasaka Maru, a large 
Japanese liner, in the Mediterranean. ‘The preliminary 
report on the incident, by Mr. Bristow, the American 
consul at Port Said, indicated that the vessel had been 
torpedoed without warning, and that she had made no 
attempt to escape when she was attacked by the sub- 
marine, believed to be Austrian. The Consul’s report 
tended to show that the latest act of submarine warfare 
presented the precise issues which were involved, not only 
in the case of the Ancona, but in those of the Lusitania 
and other vessels which figure in the long list of disputes 
with the Central Powers arising out of the violation of 
what the United States regards as the inalienable rights 
of neutrals on the seas. The State Department took 
an immediate interest in the sinking of the Yasaka Maru. 


ed 


ViGOROUS opposition is developing in both houses of 
Congress to the legislation recommended by President 
Wilson, in his message at the opening of the session, for 
the material augmentation of the defensive forces of 
the country. ‘There are not lacking indications that the 
so-called programme of “preparedness” urged upon the 
national Legislature by the Chief Executive and by sev- 
eral organizations with a country-wide membership will 
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not be enacted without a struggle on the part of he. 
dissenting members to defeat or materially modify its — 
scope and provisions. In the mean while, largely under __ 
the stress of events in war-ridden Europe, the advocates 
of the military and naval increases urged upon Congress 
by the President are gaining adherents, if the space — 
given to the discussion of the subject of ‘‘prepared- 
ness’’ in the daily press may be taken as an approximately 
accurate reflection of public sentiment. The agitation for 
a greater army and a greater navy is being chiefly pro- 
moted by the activities of an organization of wide 
ramifications known as the National Defence League, 
with headquarters in New York. 
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THe American Red Cross is seeking to obtain from 
Great Britain a modification of the order-in-council 
which places rubber gloves and rubber bandages for — 
hospital use on the contraband list. It has been pointed 
out, in representations to the headquarters of the Red 
Cross in Washington, that the work of the American 
surgeons and attendants who are attached to German 
hospitals has been greatly hampered by the refusal of — 
Great Britain to permit the importation of these articles 
from the United States, even under the personal guarantee 
of Ambassador Gerard that they would be applied only 
to the purposes designated. In denying the charge that 
his Government had debarred all articles of hospital use 
destined to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, or 
Turkey, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice in an official statement 
given out at the beginning of the week intimated that 
the British Government is considering the possibility 
of modifying its rule in favor of the American Red Cross 
and any units which may be working under its auspices 
in countries at war with Britain. a 

vt a. 

THE attacks upon the British Government in the ~ 
House of Commons, and the efforts of David Lloyd- — 
George, Minister of Munitions, to induce organized 
labor in England to waive some of its established rules 
in order to expedite the manufacture of war materials, 
have been the feature of the week in London. It ap- | 
peared last Monday that a fresh reconstruction of the 
British Cabinet, to include the retirement of Primé 
Minister Asquith and possibly of Sir Edward Grey, if — 
not of Lord Kitchener himself, was the settled programme 
of the opponents of the present management of the war. 
The charges made against Mr. Asquith and some of his _ 
colleagues is that they have made grave diplomatic — 
and military blunders which have resulted in seve 
reverses to British arms, such as the recent abandonment — 
of the Gallipoli campaign after losses aggregating more 
than 100,000 men had been incurred by the British — 
forces of invasion. Mr. Lloyd-George, in a notable 
dress at Glasgow last Sunday, told his labor audience 
that Britain would lose the war unless the trades unions — 
rallied more loyally to the support of the campaign for 
the acceleration of munitions-production. ats Ske 
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In the official announcement of the abandon 
the west coast of the Gallipoli Peninsula, the W; 
at London pointed out that the enormous oper 
withdrawing an army of 100,000 men to th 
been accomplished practically without « 
that the entire equipment and all the s pplie 
expedition had been saved. ‘The British pr 
this achievement with commendation fo 
generalship which had accomplished it. 
hand, no attempt was made to con 
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that the entire campaign on Gallipoli, from its inception 
to its end, had been mismanaged, and the finger of 
accusation was turned against the Government, first for 
its failure to realize the proportions of the problem which 
confronted it at that theatre, and then for its refusal to 


admit the collapse of its campaign and withdraw the — 


forces which had been sent out to accomplish a feat 
which at an early stage in the operations appeared in 
the light of a hopeless venture. 
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‘By Germany and her allies the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish army from Gallipoli was characterized as an admis- 
sion of military weakness which would enhance the 
cause of the Central Powers. It was expected in Berlin 
that the admitted defeat of the British by a Mohammedan 
Power would exert a profound effect upon Mohammedan 
sentiment, not only in Egypt but also in the French and 
Italian possessions in Northern Africa. There is good 
reason to believe that the German authorities, in co- 
operation with Turkish emissaries, are making a serious 
effort to promote sedition in Egypt as well as in the 
Mohammedan states of India. The original attempt to 
rouse the Moslem world against the Allies by the declara- 
tion of a Jihad, or holy war, by the Sultan of Turkey as 
the representative of the Prophet, did not appear to 
produce any tangible results. In the present circum- 
stances the enemies of England are seeking to take 
advantage of the psychological moment for a fresh 
appeal to Mohammedan sentiment. 
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THE diplomacy of the Allies is evidently accomplish- 
ing results in Greece. King Constantine has conceded 
the right of the Anglo-French forces to fortify themselves 
in Salonica and its vicinity, and the work-of fortification 
is being advanced energetically. For the purposes of 
the unhampered movements and activities of the Allies 
on Greek soil, a large number of villages and towns in 
the region of the prospective operations have been 
cleared of their civil population, and the territory has 
been practically appropriated by the Franco-British 
commanders. Germany is continuing her preparations 
for an attempt to drive the Allies from their base by an 
incursion into Greece. Such an incursion, it is explained 
in Berlin, will be effected only for the purpose of the 
solution of the military problem presented, and will not 
involve the occupation of Greek territory after the accom- 
plishment of that result. A guarantee to that effect is said 
to have been offered to Athens by Berlin, but its accept- 
ance was problematical at the beginning of the week. 
Popular sentiment in Greece was presented at Athens as 
being opposed to such a concession to the Germans and 
their allies. 


Brevities. 


The crowds one meets in the street directly after 
Christmas still wear a satisfied expression as if all their 
work and worry had been worth while. 


Love and sympathy, like fame, must come indirectly 
and spontaneously, if they are to be worth the having. 


To work with these in view as a reward defeats the effort. 


There is no reason why the advocates of Preparedness 
and the opponents of increased military efficiency should 
not listen respectfully to what may be said on both sides. 
The importance of present world-problems makes it 
highly desirable that what ought to be said should be said 
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and considered now. Barring those who would tolerate 
war if it bettered their private fortunes, all are seeking 
the same ends. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Church and Denomination. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I do not know who first applied the word ‘‘denomina- 
tion’”’ to religious societies, and I suppose the word has 
at times its convenient uses in statutes and other non- 
emotional documents; but, in common I am sure with 
many, I have very small liking for it. I do not care to 
belong to a denomination; I have pleasure in belonging 
to a church. 

How much better, is it not, to write or speak of “the 
churches of our fellowship,” or ‘“‘of our communion,” or 
briefly “our churches’”’? 

I observe, from Canada, that the word ‘‘society,” as 
applied to the local church, is common in “your United 
States.” Originally, I have no doubt, the religious 
“society”? was meant to mark a distinction from the 
Episcopal or Roman Catholic ‘‘church,” just as to-day 
in England the distinction between ‘‘church” and 
“chapel” still persists. The Anglican goes to ‘“ church,” 
the Wesleyan or Independent goes to “‘chapel’’; but the 
word “‘society’’ has such an extensive secular use, fine 
word etymologically as it certainly is, that it must be 
admitted to have inferior weight and value. The word 
“church” comes down through the centuries so freighted 
with the deepest sentiment that we cannot afford to 
ignore it; and for ‘‘denomination”’ (as cold a word as 
could be devised, and somehow suggestive of mere 
labels or vulgar fractions), why not adopt and more 
freely use the alternatives above suggested? Or even 
“our societies’’? R. STANLEY WEIR. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Mr. Savary’s Questions Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I fully appreciate what those distinguished persons 
have accomplished for humanity, and how sincere they 
are in their efforts to keep the peace, who have done me 
the signal honor of replying to my questions, and I have 
also to thank the “fighting parsons’ who have jumped 
into the breach and helped me out. ‘The issue is so 
sharply drawn that, with what has already gone in, it 
ought not to be difficult for one to make up one’s mind 
on which side of the fence one stands. 

Great Britain’s great naval establishment has been 
opposed by the pacifists for a long time and it seemed 
well nigh impossible to keep it up to the mark, but that 
very preparedness has not only saved her from annihila- 
tion but prevented this fair country of ours from being 
most actively threatened. Kipling describes Lord Rob- 


erts thus,— 
“Oh ’e’s little but ’e’s wise, 
’*E’s a terror for ’is size, 
An’ ’e does not advertise, 
Do yer, Bobs?’’ 


This doughty old English general twenty odd yeats ago 
strongly urged upon Great Britain the necessity of con- 
scription; that all able-bodied young men should at 
some time serve with the colors; that in the case of ne- 
cessity substantially the entire male population should 
be put at the disposal of their country to fight for those 
priceless principles which are the joint inheritance of the 
two branches of the English-speaking race.. ‘Thanks to 
our pacifist friends he was voted down, and thanks to 
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them again Great Britain finds herself now, on the land, 
in her precarious position. In France, only a short time 
before war was declared, the pacifists, led by one of the 
most eloquent men in the nation, almost prevented a 
substantial increase in the land forces which the exigen- 
cies of the situation demanded. They -said that the 
doves of a world-wide keeping of the peace were about to 
alight. It makes one almost gasp to think what would 
have happened to our old ally if those views had gained 
the day. Our pacifist friends say that if the Entente 
Powers had been better prepared the war would have 
come sooner, but what would have happened if the war 
had been delayed longer? On this point, who is the 
wiser, they or that most eloquent of priests, Father 
Vaughan, who in a sermon the other day in London said: 
“T feel that it would take eternity to thank God for not 
having stopped this war as he might have done. If it 
had been deferred ten years, my beloved country would 
have been a Mongolian desert.” 

It is said by our friends that the Germans would have 
gone through Belgium anyway, whether much or little 
fortified; but would they? The way they went is cer- 
tainly not shorter. Belgium had sufficient population 
and sufficient wealth to make and man fortifications 
along her short frontiers fully equal to the French forti- 
fications. She could have made adequate provision to 
intrench if the fortifications were carried.: It is common 
knowledge that a machine-gun manned by fifteen men 
in a trench, pouring along the surface of the earth its 
terrific cone of fire, can keep at bay fifteen hundred men. 
She could have had behind her trenches her forces and 
population so co-ordinated economic and otherwise as 
successfully to resist a long siege. She might even have 
used the sea itself against her enemies. If this had been 
done, is it probable that Germany would have made her 
raid on Paris that way, knowing that by that route she 
would have to pass the crouching British Lion? But 
the Belgians followed the advice of our pacifist friends 
and trusted to the many treaties. The honeyed words 
of the Great Powers, including ourselves, guaranteeing 
their geographical integrity and identity as a nation 
crooned them off to sleep. ‘‘ Beware of the Greeks bear- 
ing gifts’’ did not ring in their ears. They were awak- 
ened from their dreams of sweet peace by a rude kick. 
The iron heel of the conqueror was on their throats. Did 
they die as the fool dieth? 

Fortunately for her, Switzerland did not follow Bel- 
gium’s lead. For generations preparedness has not been 
an empty, high-sounding phrase, but a vital reality. 
Substantially her entire population, male and female, are 
trained, organized, and co-ordinated to defend efficiently 
“to the last full measure’’ her liberties, her freedom, and 
her mountain-ribbed ship of state. 

We can certainly say that the Servians died like men, 
and not like sheep. If they had not been prepared at 
the beginning of the struggle, they would have had to 
succumb at once to the insolent, arrogant, and out- 
rageous demands of Austria and been dragged from the 
start at her chariot wheels. ‘They are men with a country, 
and not without one. Evidently they are not ‘“‘citizens 
of the world,” ‘‘children of God,” ‘‘Caucasians”’ before 
they are Servians, nor are they ringleaders of treasonable 
leagues to prevent enlistment. 

The Panama Canal is so vital to the United States, and 
has cost so much to make and maintain, that our people 
would give up control of it only after a bitter struggle. 
The winning Power may want it. It might be of great 
advantage in probably the fiercest trade competition the 
world has ever known, when dog will eat dog. Our 
country must be prepared, then, to defend it, not half- 
heartedly, but full-heartedly and efficiently. 
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Above the hubbub when the invasion comes would be the _ 
stentorian voice of one of my answerers welcoming the in- _ 
vaders and extending the right hand of fellowship, but also _ 
in somewhat raucous tones would come, perhaps through 
a megaphone: “Try and rule us if you can! The most . | 
resourceful, energetic, independent nation in the world — 
absolutely refuses to be ruled.”” ‘There is certainly a good 
deal of pep to that for a pacifist. The doctrine of resist- 
ance seems to be there, but can we refuse to be ruled if 
we only have bare knuckles against machine-guns? 

In support of their doctrine that the internationalist 
or cosmopolt must supplant the man who has a country, 
my answerers move up the shades of the superb Lowell 
and the majestic Emerson. In “The Fatherland” Lowell 
gave a plea for breadth of vision and there be no “ pent- 
up Utica.” It is to be taken in the same way Matthew 
Arnold said the Scriptures should be taken, not literally, 
but as literature. We are discussing a matter in the 
domain of statesmanship, the determination of what is 
proper, sensible, and opportune in the way of a national 
policy. James Russell Lowell, the trained diplomat, 
publicist, and statesman, would be the last man to say 
he stood in the line of governmental policy for anything 
so fantastic as our friends would wish to have us believe. 

If Lowell was in reality a cosmopolt and a pacifist, why 
did he consent to write for Major Higginson the noble 
inscription, closing with Emerson’s verses, which appears 
on the shaft in the Soldier’s Field :— 

“To the happy memory of James Savage, Jr., Charles 
Russell Lowell, Edward Dalton, Stephen George Perkins, 
James Jackson Lowell, Robert Gould Shaw, friends, 
comrades, kinsmen, ... who died for their country, this 
field is dedicated. 


“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die’’? 

Must we not take the canny Emerson at his word when 
he said ‘“‘gunpowder smelt good’’? 

‘*Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee.”’ 


Epwarp HOSMER SAVARY. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am uncertain whether Mr. Savary’s questions are 
intended as humor or sarcasm. Certainly it would 
hardly be possible for questions more completely to mis-_ 
represent the ideas of most of the people opposed to 
President Wilson’s programme. Are “pacifists’” in his 
judgment fools or poltroons? Does he look upon men | 
like David Starr Jordan, and President Nicholas Murray — 
Butler, and Ex-Senator William E. Chanler, ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, and Lieut.-Gen. Nelson E. Miles, formerly 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army, and the — 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of — 
America, and thousands of others who believe increase of 
our national armament to be unnecessary and perilous,— 
does he look upon these men as worthy only of ridicul 
Let Mr. Savary be assured that peace men love their 
country as well as do militarists, and if invasion ever 
comes, or is ever really threatened, we shall be found i 
the ranks of our country’s defenders. But we 
propose to create danger where none exists, by los 
heads and shouting fire; nor are we going to invite in 
sion by plunging our nation into the militaristic insa: 
which is ruining Europe. Mek 

In the millennium, and a long while before. 
ism will grow wise enough to know that 
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other nations is folly and ruin to any people, and that, 
since every nation exists in a world with other nations, it 
must learn to live in friendship and co-operation with 
those nations, or perish. Is the fact that I believe large 
navies and armies to be a national danger, proof that I 
care less for my country than does Mr. Savary? I bore 
arms for my country when she was in real need—in the 
Civil War; did Mr. Savary? 

I respectfully commend to the attention of Mr. Savary 
and all readers of the Christian Register the recent words 
of President Wilson: ‘‘The country is not threatened 
from any quarter. She is in friendly relations with all 
the world.’”’ I also commend the following resolution, 
recently passed by a body of men whom | believe to be 
as intelligent and as patriotic as can be found in this 
country :— 

“Resolved, that we, the representatives of the Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States, in National 
Council assembled, view with painful solicitude the or- 
ganized and desperate efforts to stampede the nation at 
this time into wild and extravagant expenditures for 
ships and guns, and place upon record now our earnest 
objection to committing our nation to a policy of so- 
called preparedness for which Europe is paying such an 
appalling price.” 

J. IT. SUNDERLAND. 

New York City, N.Y. 


The Question of Preparedness.* 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


At the present moment the advocates of Preparedness 
have undoubtedly captured the American press. Whether 
they have been equally successful with the American 
people remains to be seen. The writer, although finding 
many things to commend in the defence propaganda and 
some things to criticise in the point of view of extreme 
peace men, is none the less convinced that one of the 
gravest dangers facing the country is that we should be 
swept suddenly into the competitive armament race which 
has brought Europe to the verge of ruin. It is a time 
for calm judgment and wise action, not for radical changes 
in policy either on the side of increasing or limiting the 
size of military and naval forces. In preparedness there is 
only good; in Preparedness both good and bad... . What 
is ‘“adequate armament”? The only answer that will 
satisfy thorough-going and logical Preparedness men is 
armament sufficient to meet any reasonable combination 
of enemies. And so the greater the armaments of other 
nations, the greater must,ours be; and the rivalry will 
go on until the crash comes. Dreadnoughts and ever 
more dreadnoughts is the cry, for such a thing as com- 
plete security against any invasion is impossible so long as 
naval forces that might be brought against us are superior 
to our own. President Wilson supports a programme 
for ‘‘hastening the pace’’ which will add about seventy 
per cent. to our military expenses for the next five-year 
period, bringing them to the huge sum of about two billion 
dollars, exclusive of pensions; yet Mr. Roosevelt calls 
it a ‘shadow programme,’ and joins other extreme 
Preparedness advocates in believing this “half-way” 
policy insufficient. The talk of a $500,000,000 bond 
issue for defence, and of a ‘‘preponderant navy”’ is new, 


but this is only a beginning. No wonder that Prof. 


Sumner, with his cold logic, saw through and to the end 
of this whole business of preparing for war by trying 
to match the armaments of Europe. Here is the closing 


paragraph of his great essay on “War”:—- sis 


* Extracts from an article in the January number of the Yale Review. 
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“There is no state of readiness for war; the notion 
calls for never-ending sacrifices. It is a fallacy. It is 
evident that to pursue such a notion with any idea of 
realizing it would absorb all the resources and activity 
of the state; this the great European states are now prov- 
ing by experiment. A wiser rule would be to make up 
your mind soberly what you want, peace or war, and 
then to get ready for what you want; for what we prepare 
for is what we shall get.”’ 

That officers in the army and navy are for all the in- 
creases they can get is perfectly natural. They would 
be unlike most men in their keenness for professional 
advancement and for increasing the prestige of the 
career they represent if they were not. The manu- 
facturers of war materials—an industry growing by 
leaps and bounds in our country—very naturally follow 


suit, for otherwise many of their enormous new factories ~ 


made to meet the needs of the European war would have 
to shut. down at its close. Then other connected industries 
—hbrass, steel, copper, transportation—join the pro- 
cession. It is not surprising to be informed by a met- 
ropolitan daily that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has recently given the Security League ‘‘one of 
the strongest indorsements yet made by any board. of 
directors.’ Similarly, in a recent account of the meeting 
of the National Founders Association the main subject 
of discussion is expressed in the following sentence: 
‘When the war is ended, American business will have to 
cope with the sudden displacement caused by the cessa- 
tion of war orders, which will reduce profits in many 
lines.”’ This is undeniably true and it is not to be 
wondered at that manufacturers in large numbers en- 
dorse,.the Preparedness movement, for it means enormous 
home orders and the continuation of present “profits.” 
But all this carries with it grave dangers of materialism. 

This partly explains the violent attacks against peace 
societies. They are opposed to large increases in arma- 
ments, while the followers of the Big Stick and of Big 
Business generally favor them. They are doubtless ex- 
treme at times in imputing unworthy motives to their 
opponents; they are not without some foolish people 
in their midst with quack nostrums for stopping the war; 
they may seem to lack a masculine and intelligent con- 
structive programme, although the most interesting 
recent suggestion—the League of Peace—is largely the 
work of their adherents; they do not sometimes respond 
with keen sensitiveness to attacks on the nation’s honor; 
—hbut they hold up the banner of peace; they show the 
danger in a democracy of accepting the opinions of 
military men as final in matters of public policy; they 
oppose all international bitterness and hatred; they urge 
in season and out of season the principles of friendly 
diplomacy, mediation, and arbitration as preventives of 
war; and they keep before the nation the idea of “the 
Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 

For these services they should be thanked. President 
Hibben in his Lake Mohonk address speaks of ‘‘the lack 
of tolerance on the part of certain pacifists.”” It is a just 
criticism, but this fault is at least equally characteristic 
of some officers of the army and navy who are unable to 
understand why most intelligent civilians in a democracy 
yearn for the coming of the day when, except for occa- 
sional constructive tasks like the building of the Panama 
Canal, the army will do.only national police duty and 
the navy only national or international police duty. 

Pacifists in common with most humanitarians are 
ashamed that after nineteen centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion the world should be watching the greatest “war 
game’”’ in history, in which the killing of innocent human 
beings is reduced to “a scientific proposition,’ and they 
are working and praying that our nation may never be 
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from the famous dictum of von Moltke that “perpetual 
peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful dream,” and 
from Nietzsche’s desire to turn the great beatitude into 
“Blessed are the war-makers.’”’ They do not deny the 
meed of honor to the brave men who go fearlessly to death 
for a cause they believe just, they recognize a real though 
perverted idealism even in the armies of nations whose 
rulers have put them on the wrong side in the present 
conflict, and they are not unaware that war may purify 
a nation’s life, or rather what is left of its life; but they 
think of how tragically unnecessary it all is, and the 
ghost of the much-proclaimed ‘‘armed peace” rises 
to haunt them. They remember that every increase in 
European armaments was carried through as a “‘de- 
fensive’? measure. As Count von Bernstorff stated in 
an address in New York in 1910, ‘Our armaments are 
intended to preserve peace for our own people.” ‘This 
was doubtless an entirely sincere statement, just as the 
advocates of Preparedness believe that a much larger 
American navy would be used only for defence; but are 
they right? The experience of Europe seems to prove 
that it is almost impossible to develop a great machine 
conducted by a highly trained, intensely patriotic, and 
professionally ambitious group of men, without running 
the risk of picking unnecessary quarrels with other 
nations. 

The leaders of advanced public opinion in this country 
are coming more and more to the conviction that the 
United States will never be justified in going to war 
with another well-organized and civilized nation except 
for defence, and that it can settle its other international 
disputes through fairness and courtesy, straightforward 
diplomacy (as in the case of the Arabic incident) and 
- arbitration, and, when these fail, through withdrawal 
of diplomatic relations as a moral protest against wrongs 
committed, non-intercourse, embargo, and other forms of 
effective economic pressure. ‘There are more satisfactory 
ways of securing reparation for insults to the nation’s 
flag or for destruction of American property by a foreign 
mob than a threat of war. The only consideration of 
offence, therefore, which we should permit our military 
leaders to bear in mind in making their plans is such as 
is incidental to the best defence. Unfortunately the 
Hague Court is under a temporary cloud created by the 
school of Treitschke and Bernhardi, but it will surely 
emerge and become a powerful factor in wisely settling 
disputes between nations, leading to a Permanent High 
Court of Justice, with probably some agreement for 
the enforcement of its decrees by an international force. 
Those who think this statement exaggerated, and who 
minimize the power of arbitration in international dis- 
putes, would do well to read the weighty words of Prof. 
James Brown Scott, one of America’s most eminent 
authorities in international law, spoken in 1911: “The 
history of the past century and more shows that the 
good faith of nations is sufficient to insure compliance 
with an international award. Indeed there is no clear 
example of a refusal to abide by the terms of an award, 
however burdensome or galling they may appear to be. 
‘That was written before the invasion of Belgium—a 
breach of a treaty, not of an arbitration award; but 
it is an impressive statement of the success of arbitra- 
tion, of which our own nation has had encouraging 
experiences in the case of such vital issues as the Ala- 
bama Claims and the Sea Fisheries. 

But Preparedness of the radical kind is not only un- 
necessary, it is positively dangerous. It will increase 
suspicion abroad, encourage the already threatening 
materialism at home, strengthen the hands of Conti- 
nental militarists (for every increase in our navy means 


weaken our influence in developing the Hague ( 
lessen our reputation as a nation for leadership in 
international ideals, and destroy the last hope in this 
generation of taking the first steps toward disarmament. 

To oppose its programme of military expansion re- 
quires an equally determined and widespread effort which — 
shall be constructive in character. The peace move- — 
ment must emphasize good-will, not suspicion, among Be 
nations. It must stand for the strengthening of our — 
diplomatic service and for its removal from all petty © 
partisan politics. It might urge that, following the — 
precedent of the navy, our War Department become an 
Army Department, and our Secretary of War a Secretary 
of the Army. ‘This would show a right change in em- ~— 
phasis. It should demand that the manufacture of 
munitions of war for the United States—other than types 
of arms and ammunition also used in non-military trades 
or occupations—be removed from the sphere of profit- 
making, where it is apt to encourage war, and that it 
be taken over by the Government, as in the Springfield 
Arsenal. It should advocate at the earliest appropriate 
time a third Hague conference. It should try to remove 
all causes of friction between the United States and 
other Powers, especially by extending the jurisdiction of __ 
the Federal Government—giving it power to enforce 
treaty rights in the States, and perhaps to deal sternly — 
with the red head-line writers in their attempt to make 
financial capital out of international difficulties. In a 
word, it should rely largely on the defensive power of a 
wiser statesmanship and of a broader humanitarianism 
for the maintenance of peace. 

A prominent naval officer recently stated in anaddress  — 
in New York that the ideas ‘which spring up like weeds” 
about the hopes of universal peace “‘tend to sap, strangle, 
and kill the national character.” ‘This is a characteristic __ 
statement of those who honestly believe that war isthe 
best training-ground for the exercise of courage, manliness, — 
and self-sacrifice. But what of exploration and the work 
of Dr. Grenfell’s Deep-Sea Mission, and the nation-wide __ 
struggle with drink and graft, and the reforming of 
Sing Sing, and the building of the Panama Canal, and ~ 
the opening of Alaska, and the attempt to re-create the 
life in the slums of our great cities, and the battle with 
tuberculosis, and the splendid crusade of picked men and 
women from our colleges who are trying to establish 
institutions of learning on strong Christian foundations 
in China! ‘These are merely stray examples of wonderful 
openings where all the martial virtues can be used in con- 
structive work demanding a strenuous fight against ‘the © 
world, the flesh, and the devil,’ but not involving the ~ 
needless killing of innocent men. We have made such — 
activities of peace seem too “drab,” to use Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s word in his suggestive ‘ ‘Substitute for War 
We must clothe them with more of the dynamic s) 
bolism and pageantry of the heroic. 

That the Preparedness movement is accomplis! 
certain incidental benefits to our nation cannot be doubt 
by any broad-minded man. It has called attenti to 
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cal plan of national defence, and rightly demands. refor 
of Congress. It has advocated the strengthening 
militia and the development of officers’ training 
It encourages the American Legion in an i 
task which the Government should assume, 0: 
in touch with former soldiers and sailors. I 
Congressional interference for local politica 
with the administration of the army and n 
shown the absurdity of the old theory th 

army can be raised in a day, and empk 
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that every citizen should be ready and willing to render 
service to the state for its defence, and shows the educa- 
tional value of military training as a discipline among 
our heterogeneous population. It calls for a study of the 
systems of Switzerland and of Australia, which have 
proved themselves well adapted to other democratic 
countries and which are certainly worthy of study, 
even if it should be decided not to adopt them or anything 
like them in this country. For these services the advo- 
cates of Preparedness deserve thanks. 

But on the other side of the ledger there is unfortunately 
a very serious debit statement. Preparedness exaggerates 
the danger of invasion, tending to put our people in a 
condition of stage fright; it fails to appreciate the 
changes that have come about in restricting the legiti- 
mate causes of war, and that will come about abroad 
after the present war in the more democratic control of 
foreign affairs; it is blind to the perils to our nation in- 
volved in entering the competitive race for armaments 
with European countries; it over-emphasizes some of 
the martial virtues and does not fully realize the oppor- 
tunities for the development of the best of them off the 
field of battle; it takes inadequate cognizance of the force 
of public opinion, economic pressure, and non-intercourse 
as at least partial substitutes for war; it fails to ap- 
preciate the difficulties in raising taxes for the enormous 
new expenditures proposed, without creating widespread 
dissatisfaction; and it overlooks the insidious dangers 
in a democracy, where the directing heads in the execu- 
tive and legislative departments are constantly chang- 
ing, of having in Washington—the home par excellence 
for retired and furloughed officers—an increasingly 
powerful military group, supremely interested in enlarging 
and further enlarging our army and navy. 

This article cannot better be closed than with the 
impressive words of Lord Rosebery delivered on Nov. 
16, 1915, in the Rhodes Lecture at the University of 
London :— 

“‘T know nothing more disheartening than the announce- 
ment recently made, that the United States—the one 
great country left in the world free from the hideous, 
bloody burden of war—is about to embark upon the 
building of a huge armada destined to be equal or second 
to our own. It means that the burden will continue 
upon the other nations and be increased exactly in pro- 
portion to the fleet of the United States. I confess 
that it is a disheartening prospect that the United States, 
so remote from the European conflict, should volun- 
tarily in these days take up the burden, which, after 
this war, will be found to have broken, or almost broken, 
our backs.” 

If the United States tries to frighten Europe by her 
armaments, her distrust of us and her misinterpreting 
of our motives will lead to deep suspicions and hatred— 
and these are the things that surely breed war. Knowing 
that ‘“‘armed peace”’ has proved a sham and delusion 
in Europe, why should not our nation be willing to take 
risks for real peace in the interest of a world. tired of 
the cruelties and horrors of war? A reputation for fair 
dealing will prove better and more lasting “insurance”’ 
against an unprovoked attack than any undue reliance 
upon monster implements of Mars, which are efficient 
for less than a score of years and then go to the scrap- 
heap. Would that the word “ Preparedness” might take 
on a new significance—that, instead of being the doctrine 
-of the mailed fist, which has wrought such havoc to 
civilization, it might become the ideal of those who wish 
to prepare this nation through a more enlightened citizen- 
ship to keep bright the torch of ‘‘peace, good-will towards 
men” both at home and among the stricken peoples of 
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For the New Year. 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveller’s load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
' ‘These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of woods and comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And after showers the smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth, 
And, best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Challenge of the New Year. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote on a New Year’s Day, 
“My life this year shall be a challenge, not a truce.” 

To every human being its New Year should be just 
that—a challenge, a challenge to new, more resolute, and 
more worthy life. It should be an invitation to discon- 
tent with what we are, and a call to advance. It should 
be a summons to turn a fresh leaf in our life’s book, with 
a determined purpose to write a fairer page. Heaven 
pity him who is-not ashamed of the old blots, and who 
does not long to try again for a better record! 

Henry D. Thoreau wrote in his diary one spring as he 
went forth to the experiences of a new season: “I go 
forth to make new demands on life. I wish to begin 
this summer well; to do something in it worthy and wise; 
to transcend my daily routine and that of my townsmen; 
to have my immortality now. I pray that the life of 
this spring and summer may be fair in my memory. May 
I dare as I have never done. May I purify myself anew 
as with fire and water, soul and body. May I guide 
myself to be a hunter of the beautiful, that nothing may 
escape me. I am eager to report the glory of the uni- 
verse. May I be worthy to doit; to have gotten through 
with regarding human values, so as not to be distracted 
from regarding divine values. It is reasonable that a 
man should be something worthier at the end of the 
year than at the beginning.” 

This record in Thoreau’s diary was the sign of a sane 
and wise as well as of a noble and strong man. The 
spirit that animated Thoreau is the spirit of every true 
life. The noblest men and women never reach the 
point where they are content with their present attain- 
ments. ‘To cease to make definite efforts to go forward 
is to go back. ‘To be satisfied with what we are is to 
perish. Even Saint Paul counted not himself to have 
attained, but tells us that “leaving the things that were 
behind he pressed forward” toward the things still above 
and beyond him. 

Writes Browning: “‘Why stay we on the earth unless 
to grow?” ‘Tennyson’s words are equally virile:— 

“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 
Heaven grant that we may never stagnate,’ never get 
beyond making strenuous new endeavors. The New 
Year’s call is to higher, larger, more resolute life. 

The temptations which most sorely beset us-are to 
live selfishly and superficially; for the lower things 
which perish, instead of for the higher which endure; 
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for our own ease, which is likely to result in anything 
but real ease; to chase restlessly after phantoms and 
mirages and false lights, instead of walking calmly by 
the eternal stars. In all these things let us be wiser this 
year, and set up for ourselves higher ideals, ideals which 
the ages have tested and found to be of God. 

Let us set out this year to simplify our livés. In a 
thousand ways we are asked to spend our money for that 
which is not bread and our labor for that which satisfieth 
not. We struggle beneath an ever-growing mountain of 
purely artificial wants. Let us simplify. We must. 
Thus relieved from the little things, we shall have time 
for the great. Free from the burden of the fictitious, we 
shall have leisure for the real. No longer slaves to our 
bodies and to the whims of other people, we shall have 
opportunity to be ourselves, and to think about our 
minds and souls. 

Let us learn this year to sing at our work. ‘The curse 
of labor is seldom or never the labor itself; it is the spirit 
in which we do it. The finest and highest work in the 
world becomes drudgery if we perform it in the spirit 
of a’drudge. The most menial work in the world is 
glorified if we do it with heart. 

Let us try this year to make the most possible of our 
social relations, and in ways that are worth while. Per- 
haps some of us do not go into society enough; then let 
us go more. Perhaps some go too much; then let us 
cut off. What is more important than anything else, 
whenever and wherever we go let us carry with us our 
best selves. I mean, let us carry heart, sincerity, real 
interest in those we meet, and interest in things of some 
value to the world. ‘Then our social intercourse will be 
not the mere shallow and hollow thing that it is so apt 
to become, but out of it will arise influences that are 
satisfying, and sweet, and helpful to ourselves and others. 

Let us make much of friendship this year. A thousand 
superficial acquaintances cannot make good the loss of 
one friend. God gives us few so precious treasures in 
this world as true friends. Friends and friendships are 
worth making sacrifices for,—sacrifices to get them, and 
sacrifices to keep them. 

Let us cultivate hope this year,—hope and courage 
and faith. Let us decline ever to be dismayed or de- 
feated. Let us look on the bright side of things. Let 
us talk about the sunny days, not the stormy days. 
Let us look up and not down, forward and not back. 
Let us be optimists, resolute and on principle. Optimism 
is sanity; it is also victory. Pessimism is insanity and 
defeat. 

Let us love nature this year, and take time to see her 
Let us not run so fast; let us 
not rush through the days and weeks and seasons so 
breathlessly and therefore so blindly. Let us take time 
on these winter nights to look up at the glorious heavens 
above us, and on these winter days at the earth around 
us, beautiful and glorious in its garniture of frost and ice 
and snow; and when the wonderful spring and summer 
come, let us go forth to meet them as friends and lovers. 

Let us gain victories over ourselves this year. Our 
worst foes are not outside; they are inside. We shall 
never have a better time than now to give them battle, 
nor a more favorable time to begin with this year’s be- 
ginning. We all know what our bosom sins are: our 
weaknesses, our bad habits, our unlovely traits of char- 
acter, which mar our lives and pain those who care for 
us. Let us determine, God helping us, that one or more 
of these bad habits or unlovely traits shall be fought and 
conquered this year. 

Above all, let us make our lives earnest this year, and 


our religion a thing not of words or forms, but something 


vital. Let us strive for reality in our religious experience. 


Let us live nearer to God, nearer to our brother 
to ourselves. Let us do and live what we pred 
what we profess. 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life with which to guide my feet; 

IT asked and paused: he answered, soft and low, 
““God’s will to know.”’ : 

‘Will knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?” I cried; te 7 

And ere the question into silence died te 

The answer came, “Nay, but remember, uae 

God’s will to do.” 
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Once more I asked, ‘‘Is there no more to tell?”’ 

And once again the answer sweetly fell: 

“Yes, this one thing all other things above: 
God’s will to love.”’ 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. “1 


Travels near Home. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


After having spent the greater part of one’s days in 
the metropolis, an absence from its intimate life of even 
a few years marks one as a stranger. It is the mast: 
prodigious child of the world’s history, and where you 
left it a familiar friend you return to it an alien. It is © 
a strange, unknown monster embracing a congeries of 
cities and towns without a centre, punctuated with brick, _ 
stone, and marble towers that climb the sky, and make 
precipices, gorges, and deep ravines like those of Mont — 
Blanc or the Jungfrau in miniature. a 
Something gigantic and strange seems always stretch- 
ing above you, emphasizing the personal insignificance x 
of the insects crowding at its feet. Something of the © 
diminution of yourself assails you in these canyons of 
the great city that you feel in a mountainous country 
where the sense of personality is crushed by the over- 
powering mass. In this particular the metropolis is 
unique among the cities of the world. You take the 
train at your quiet suburban station and in an hour you~ 
are in a strange new world; and however often you may — 
see it, it still impresses you ‘with a sense of wonder. You 
live here now in a cave or in the sky. ‘The old comfort-— 
able, respectable, dignified homes are rapidly disappear- 
ing, consumed by the growing monster. P 
The few old families remaining in central locations — 
are in instant danger of invasion by the building specu- 
lator, whose envious eye is upon their property. Con- 
servative people, mainly the middle-aged or the old 
who wish to preserve their homes of cherished associa-— 
tions and long years of occupancy, find themselves 
trembling on the verge of homelessness, for they knov w 
that destiny is preparing for their downfall. Nitta 
‘The vast apartment of hundreds of rooms indistin- 
guishable, without distinctive character or meaning, is to” 
rise on the grave of the modest dwelling, and the little 
garden upon which progress so-called has fixed its d de 
lating glance. The occupants must vacate, or be b 
in between towering walls with light and air cu 
They are helpless before these fatal conditions, for nc 
can stay the tide of this mad rage of demolition. 
quiet neighborhood after another has disap 
of the finest and costliest residences of the old tow 
been razed to give place to monster growt 
descript architecture. You seek in vain 
of your familiar friends that a year ago v 
behold, they have disappeared and left n 
who once could step out upon terra fi 
door now are forced to live ten or fif 
the pavement. It is one of the 
istence ever devised, and may 
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life in the Pueblos of the far West. ‘The swarms of people 
who occupy a single structure like the Woolworth Building 
would furnish a good-sized village with inhabitants. 
You are drawn up in a great swift-running elevator fifty 
or a hundred feet above the pavement, beyond the reach 
of smoke and evil smells and shrouding vapors, and the 
sudden emergence in a wide open world of space, air, and 
light is exhilarating. 

It is the one compensation for all you have lost. ‘The 
man who could not see the town because of the houses 
has it now spread out before him in a wonderful panorama. 
He sees the clustering cities set gemlike in the surround- 
ing hills, islands, rivers, the noble harbor with its sea 
going and returning steamers, its moving world of ferry- 
boats, tugs, and craft of all descriptions, a picture with 
its varying light and shades and vast distances. 

he upper stories of these great structures are abso- 
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- lutely dissimilar from any mode of existence below their 


dizzy altitude, but they are not restful. Homes are 
not easily established in them. ‘They are too like a bird’s 
nest, or the platform of a steeple-jack. They have not 
the repose of a high perch in the mountains with its 
enveloping silence and calm. You cannot shut out the 
roar of the streets, or the perpetual movement of the 
hurrying throngs that fillthem. The desire to get down 
and mingle with the crowd is not to be resisted. There 
is excitement, there is life and the full seething tide of 
existence. The people are pushing, rushing for all forms 
of street conveyances, jostling on the platforms of sub- 
ways, swarming up to the Elevated, crowding the street- 
cars to suffocation, with strings of motor-cars, trucks, 
and dangerous amorphous things filling the street. 

How immense the contrast from the old orderly, quiet 
life when the metropolis was just emerging from a large 
town into a world city, when there were shady walks 
where lovers sauntered on spring afternoons, and here 
and there a little green yard nourishing its patch of turf, 
and bright with tulips, snowdrops, and daffodils! There 
were pleasant walks then through by-places, or along quiet 
avenues. Now, one of the most striking changes is the 
fact that in all its huge periphery there is no place to 
walk unless you go miles away to some outlying park 
or neighborhood not entirely appropriated by the omni- 
present motor. Central Park is the riskiest of all, be- 
cause of its winding drives and paucity of police. The 
death-traps are so numerous one must have the eyes of 
Argus to escape them all. 

Where do all the people come from who surge and 
ebb in crowds and forever re-form like the restless sea 
tides, and whither are they going? What is it that drives 
them perpetually into the streets in defiance of the death- 
dealing vehicles, the huge trucks and motors, the long 
lines of trolleys passing every instant? ‘The placid old 
days are gone forever,—days when lumbering omnibuses 
trundled up Broadway, and in winter enormous sleighs 
that would hold fifty or more went joyfully jangling their 
bells through the streets where the snow was allowed to 
peacefully repose until nature saw fit toremove it. What 
a contrast to the great overgrown village where people 
drove about in carriages and buggies, and shanties made 
of old refuse sprinkled all the waste ground of the upper 
portion of the island, where now rise the great splendid 
club-houses, hotels, and millionaires’ palaces! ‘The tran- 
sition from the pauper’s hut to these palatial structures 
is not greater than the whole change of existence. Old 

- country houses once dotted the heights along the river 
where the stately cathedral is rising, and Columbia Uni- 
versity and other great institutions show wonderful sky- 
lines mingled with tall towers that would dwarf those of 
‘the Guelfs and Ghibellines in medieval Florence. 


And the old churches—are any of them left? Yes, some 
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still retain their places, sturdily planting their feet in 
spite of the invitations extended to them, as to poor Joe, 
“to move on.” Some of them, even old Trinity, look 
ridiculously dwarfed by the huge near-by structures that 
put them out of countenance. ‘Their dwarfing is rather 
a painful contrast to the commercialism, the vast mon- 
eyed interests, the feverish spirit of speculation, that 
surges around them. 

Years ago the scoffers in jest or earnest called the 
metropolis the wickedest city in the world. If there was 
then a grain of truth in the taunt, what is it to-day, when 
a score of races within its borders are poured into the 
melting-pot? But no stigma can attach to such a vast 
assembly of human beings, seething to new forms, a new 
civilization, a new expression of life. Its virtues stand 
out infinitely bright, the results of its intelligence, its 
beneficence, its labors for the public good, its engrossing 
aims and activities, from the fevered existence of the 
great money centres to the intellectual ferment of the 
universities; the contrasts of existence complex, strange, 
and wonderful, painted gold and black, and blood-red, 
or of heavenly whiteness. 

A strange excitement seizes you to lose yourself in that 
vast congeries of human beings. What were the inter- 
ests of old Babylon, of Jerusalem, of Rome itself, com- 
pared with the myriad activities of this great town? 
The night aspect is more wonderful still, when the play- 
houses, moving-picture shows, dance-houses, and restau- 
rants open their doors, and when the flooding electric 
lights cast a mysterious gloom and glory on the vast 
shadowy structures rising against the stars and the 
solemn sky. 

In spite of the deep foundations on which the builders 
have builded their strong towers, there is something 
phantasmal, unreal, about it all, as if it might all vanish 
like the baseless fabric of a dream, and the place again 
become nature’s fief as when Henry Hudson steered his 
Half Moon into the primal solitudes, skirted the forests 
of its great rivers, and saw the smoke of Indian fires 
curling up among the trees. 

Summit, N.J. 


The Armenian Race. 


JAMES L. BARTON.* 


History has never recorded a carefully planned, con- 
certed movement aiming at the extermination of a race 
equal in extent and atrocity to that now being carried 
out in Turkey against the Armenians. The persecu- 
tions of the first three centuries of the Christian era, 
under successive Roman emperors, did not together 
constitute an attack so widespread and causeless as 
that which the world is now witnessing in the same 
country. 

A year ago the Armenians in Turkey numbered only 
about one-sixth of the total population, but were scattered 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the empire, 
surrounded on every side by Turks and Kurds. The 
Armenians were not permitted to bear arms, while the 
Turks and Kurds were fully armed. 

In the eastern part of the empire, where the atrocities 
have been the most severe, the Armenians have lived 
for twenty-five centuries at least. They occupied those 
regions long before Mohammed was born, and still 
longer, before the name of ‘‘Turk’’ was known to the 
world. Physically, mentally, morally, and industrially 
they vastly surpass their Moslem overlords, and stand 
second to no other Asiatic or even European race. 


* Chairman of the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, formerly 
president of Euphrates College, in Eastern Turkey. , 
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Throughout the Turkish Empire, for generations they 
have led in modern education, industrial and commercial 
enterprise, and religious devotion. 

The race is Christian, the Gregorian, or Armenian, 
Church being the oldest national church in history, dating 
back to the beginning of the fourth century. The 
earliest Biblical mention of the land occupied throughout 
their entire historical period is the allusion to Ararat. 
Later it is reported that the parricidal son of Sennacherib 
escaped after his crime into the land of Armenia. 
Armenia furnished Tyre with horses and mules as re- 
ported by Ezekiel, and the king of Armenia was an ally 
of Cyrus the Great in the overthrow of the Babylonians 
in the sixth century B.c. Ine the inscription of the 
Achemenide at Persepolis and at Behistun the name 
“Armenia” appears repeatedly. Herodotus mentions the 
absorption of the Armenian Empire in that of Darius, 
514 B.c., when tribute was exacted. From that period 
to the present time this ancient race has figured in the 
history of the country centring in the high plateau 
from which flow the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Halys, 
and the Araxes rivers. 

They are supposed to be of Aryan origin though 
having not a little in common with non-Aryan races. 
They do not call themselves in their own tongue, Armen- 
ians, but Haik, and their country Haiasdan, thus fixing 
in their name the tradition of their immediate descent 
from Haik, the direct descendant, fifth removed, from 
Noah. 

Out from among the Armenians have come some of the 
noted leaders of the Near East, as well as men who have 
won distinction in many departments of activity in 
Europe and America. General Lovis Melikof of Russia 
was an Armenian, as is also Nuber Pasha of Egypt, 
and a long list of men of conspicuous ability and talent 
who have served the Turkish Government and their 
own race in military, administrative, literary, com- 
mercial, and educational capacities. In our own country, 
Armenians hold high positions in all of the learned pro- 
fessions, and rank among the first scholars in our uni- 
versities and colleges. In their own country they are 
primarily cultivators of the soil, artisans, merchants, 
educators, professional men, and bankers. ‘They are 
conspicuously peaceful, domestic in their tastes, proud 
of their name and history, and peculiarly devoted to 
their Fatherland. 

When, nearly a century ago, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions introduced modern 
education into Turkey, the most immediate and en- 
thusiastic response came from the Armenians. Almost 
by instinct they seemed to grasp the value and impor- 
tance of education, and became the chief patrons, sup- 
porters, and promoters of modern schools. At great 
sacrifice they gave liberally for the upkeep and endow- 
ment of schools and for the education of their children. 
There is no other example in history where a new and 
modern idea was more quickly accepted by an Eastern 
race and so generally acted upon. 

Because of this far vision and spirit of enterprise 
they have more generally patronized the American 
schools and colleges in that country than any other 
race. ‘Their belief in and zeal for schools of lower grade 
and eagerness to secure the advantages of such for every 
Armenian village has been a modern phenomenon. Be- 
cause of this passion for educational advantages for 
their children, the Armenians had come to be recognized 
as the best educated and most promising race in Turkey. 

For centuries the Armenians had not been permitted 
to bear arms or even to possess them. Ambitions in the 
direction of military achievements have not disturbed 
them for centuries. While many longed for and in 
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their heart hoped that the day would sometime come, — 
when there might be an independent if not an auton- — 
omous Armenia, the fact that the race was widely — 
scattered over the entire Turkish Empire among a far 
larger number of different races convinced the thought- — 
ful, sober leaders that such a dream could not be realized 
by force. During the last five hundred years there has 
never been an uprising of the Armenian race, or anything 
that even threatened such a move. ‘They have been 
the most loyal and the most constructively valuable to 
the Turkish Government of any of its citizens, Moslem — 
or non-Moslem. 
‘This is the race that is now face to face with destruction, 
and whose defencelessness cries mightily to the heart of 
humanity for immediate and effectual help. It is a 
situation unprecedented in history, and one which, if 
permitted to continue unchecked, will cast an eternal 
cloud over the fair civilization of this twentieth century. 
American Relief Commissions are already in Russia and 
Egypt caring for Armenian refugees who have been so 
fortunate as to escape, while Ambassador Morgenthau, 
through United States consuls and more than one hundred 
American missionaries and Red Cross workers in the 
country, is looking after those who still remain in Turkey. 


God and the World.* 


WILLIAM R. BILLINGS. 


In Robert Browning’s poem ‘‘Pippa Passes’’ there are 
lines that deserve a place in our familiar quotations :— 
‘The year’s at the spring é 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!”’ 
Sebald—‘‘ God’s in his heaven!’ Do you hear that! 
Who spoke?”’ ; 
In these days of murderous conflict, is there anything 
but mocking in such words as these? Surely all is not 
right with the world to-day. What is it that the great, 
the highly civilized nations of Europe are doing? Are 
not men by the hundreds of thousands being maimed and 
slaughtered, millions more who, while they may not be 
killed, are suffering the tortures of the damned, women’s 
hearts breaking, homes being swept away, property of 
every sort being, with devilish premeditation and fiend- 
ish thoroughness deliberately destroyed, priceless treasures _ 
of men’s handiwork being ruthlessly smashed and ruined, 
and, as if these were not enough, are not the finest, Se 
strongest, and most efficient brains of five great nations 
giving their days and nights to the devising of ways and — 
means to make it possible for the destruction to go on ~ 
and to be even more complete? ‘To what end is ; 
this horror of bloodshed, death, and destruction? Cui 
bono? Is it for anything but that the political and — 
commercial power of some nations may be maintained, 
increased, or transferred? ‘The stupendous folly of it 
all would be unbelievable if it were not forced upon us. 
Is it possible that this Great War, the like of which 
world has never seen, is the culmination and only fruit 
of twenty centuries of Christian civilization? = = 
I do not believe it. All is not right with the d, 
but God is still in His heaven. God has gi 
wonderful world to live in, but He has left t 
of it pretty much to us, and just at present we 
recent mecting of the Conference in Pittsburgh Bas 
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a pretty bad mess of it. Instead of imagining that God 
has forsaken His world, would not it be wiser for us 
to ask, “‘ What can we do to make things better?” 

Wonderful beyond telling are many of the improve- 
ments and discoveries of the last half-century. ‘The 
poor man has comforts and conveniences that kings 
could not purchase a hundred years ago. Wealth has 
increased to an extent that baffles description. We 
are healthier, stronger, more prosperous than our grand- 

-fathers, but are we wiser, happier, and better? In 
some ways, yes, but not to the extent that we should 
be, when we consider the material blessings that have 
been showered upon us. Our economic growth has far 
outstripped our moral growth. We have gained enor- 
mously in wealth and in our mastery of natural forces, 
but we have not made an equivalent gain in our under- 
standing of how to use wealth. ~ 

Rich nations, like rich people, are subjected to great 
temptation. ‘They are likely to be suspicious, distrustful, 
fearful that somebody is planning not only to rob them 
of the riches which they now have, but also to prevent 
them from increasing their store. It is the wealthy 
nations of Europe who are the leaders in the present 
conflict. Wise men have for several years been predict- 
ing the present struggle, and tell us now that it was 
inevitable, and that it has been brought about by an 
almost inextricable tangle of causes; but if we take any 
of the threads of that tangle and follow them back to 
their beginning we find a common origin, namely, 
that somebody wants something that somebody else has. 
Justice and wisdom have not controlled the councils 
of the nations, but rather self-aggrandizement, at no 
matter whose expense. . 

The moral development of the world has not kept 
pace with its economic development, rather has it lagged 
far behind. Great material prosperity is full of danger 
for nations as well as men. Even if a nation has been 
wise enough to produce and distribute great wealth in 
such a way as to avoid all internal dissensions, yet in the 
present state of moral backwardness there can be no cer- 
tainty that some neighboring nation may not precipitate 
a world conflict. 

The principal source of the enormous increase in 
wealth during the last fifty years has of course been 
industrial, and forty years ago Herbert Spencer, fore- 
seeing the industrial era then just beginning, said that 
men absorbed in industrial pursuits would have neither 
time nor thoughts for war, and that industry would 
finally drive out war. Spencer’s reasoning was sound 
so far as it went, but neither he nor any one in his day 
could foresee the enormous wealth that industry guided 
by science would pour into the hands of men, nor 
could he or any one else foresee to what extent these 
heaped-up riches would turn men from their wiser, 
finer, better instincts, and make them, not happy and 
_contented, but grasping, distrustful, and eager for more. 
Here is a result of successful industrialism which leads 
straight to militarism, and the result of militarism is 
hell on earth. 

When was there ever a better opportunity given the 
Church of God? ‘True it is that the head of the great 
Roman Church sits helpless in the Vatican while his 
faithful subjects kill and maim one another, the Patriarch 
of the Greek Church urges on his children to the mur- 
derous conflict, while Anglican bishops pray not for 
peace, but for more power and more men with which to 
strike the foe. 

But in all the churches, of every name or creed, there 
are, thank God, thousands of devoted men and women, 
who are forgetting themselves in loyal service to their 


_ fellow-men. In this noble army of servants and martyrs 
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is the promise and potency of present and future useful- 
ness for the Church Universal. The Church must and 
will find a way to make men see that the pursuit of 
power and wealth must not be the whole aim of life if 
life is to be worth living. Industrialism must learn that 
when it is making excessive profits it is probably failing 
to give all it should in the way of service. Half-fed, 
badly housed, half-clothed, men, women, and children 
in an otherwise prosperous community need to be 
accounted for and explained. The Church must show 
the new industrialism, that service is as much a part 
of its duty as profits, and that the worship of God and 
the service of man should go hand in hand. 

To-day the clouds of fear and doubt hang heavily 
over the world, and weak and feeble souls are losing faith, 
and are crying out, ‘““Where is now thy God?” To 
such may we not reply, “‘God’s in His heaven,” just as 
he always has been, where He is patiently waiting for 
us to rise from the dust, to lift up our eyes unto the hills, 
and see more clearly the real things of life? And then, 
going forward, we shall have as our constant companions, 
Righteousness, Justice, Peace. 

Greater discoveries than anything in the past are yet 
before us. The world has yet to learn that civilization 
is not complete so long as there is anywhere preventable 
misery and suffering; that every man is the keeper of his 
weaker brother; that, while sin and wilful idleness must 
always meet punishment and deprivation of the best, 
no faithful and willing worker should ever be without 
at least the means for a simple decent living. It has 
yet to learn that the problem of producing wealth is a 
simple one compared to the infinitely more complex, 
difficult, and far-reaching one of apportionment and 
distribution. When that great problem is in the way of 
solution, we shall be acting in obedience to that old 
command, ‘‘ Do all to the glory of God!”’ 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Its way of suffering is the witness which a soul bears 
to itself.—A miel. 
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Sorrows are often like clouds which, though black 
when they are passing over us, when they are past be- 
come as if they were garments of God, thrown off in 
purple and gold along the sky.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Christianity wants nothing so much in the world as 
sunny people; and the old are hungrier for love than 
for bread; and the oil of joy is very cheap; and if you 
can help the poor on with a garment of praise, it will 
be better for them than blankets.—Henury Drummond. 
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Happiness comes not from the power of possession, but 
from the power of appreciation. Above most other 
things it is wise to cultivate the powers of appreciation. 
The greater the number of stops in an organ, the greater 
its possibilities as an instrument of music.—H. W. 


Sylvester. 
J 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast for- 
ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
— Browning. 
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My Way. 


Mayhap it stretches very far, 

Mayhap it winds from star to star; 

Mayhap through worlds as yet unformed 
Its never-ending journey runs, 

Through worlds that are now whirling wraiths 
Of formless mists between the suns. 

I go—beyond my widest ken— 

But shall not pass this way again. 


So, as I go and cannot stay, 
And nevermore shall pass this way, 
I hope to sow the way with deeds 
Whose seed shall bloom like May-time meads, 
And flood my onward path with words 
That thrill the day like singing birds; 
That other travellers following on 

May find a gleam and not a gloom, 
May find their path in pleasant way, 

A trail of music and of bloom. 

—Sam Waller Foss. 


Limitations. 


ELIZABETH MERRIAM. 


The United Order of Rocking-horses was 
holding its triennial convention at Rock 
Island. No matter which convention this 
was; rocking-horses have always convened, 
and they always will. But this convention 
bid fair to be one of unusual interest, because 
even to rocking-horses the old world seemed 
to have come to the dawning of a new era. 
As the congress opened, all the delegates 
rocked back and forth with eager expecta- 
tion. 

The first hour of the session was to be given 
to a demonstration of the different methods 
of rhythmic rocking, followed by a discussion; 
but before it began, an old gray delegate, 
who was a veteran of many conventions, 
trotted uninvited to the platform and begged 
leave to be heard. 

“Brother Rocking-horses,’’ he began, ‘I 
have a remarkable tale to tell you. Three 
years ago, while our last congress was in 
session at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a man with a lot of bridles over his 
arm came to me and he said: ‘In spite of 
the fact that you seem to gallop wherever 
you please over the face of the earth, you 
are really held fast to the ground, and are 
incapable of moving your own length across 
the floor. You are dead, you have never 
been alive; your body is made of wood, 
your ears cannot hear, your eyes are only 
glass eyes and do not really see; but, if 
you will allow me to slip one of my bridles 
over your head, and turn you as I choose, 
I will change your body into flesh and bones, 
your ears into ears that can hear, and your 
eyes into eyes that see,—in fact I will change 
you into a live horse.’ 

“At first I was very angry, but there was 
something in the look of the man that made 
me believe him, and at last I allowed him 
to slip the bridle over my head. Three 
years have passed, and I have come here 
to tell you that the man told me the truth. 
I now see and hear; I now live! The man 
is waiting outside. He has plenty of bridles 
with him. Shall I ask him to show them to 
you?” 

But the rocking-horses said with one 
voice; “This is a strange story to bring 
to us. Don’t you see that we are moving 
forward by leaps and bounds? Prove to 
us that you are different from us and that 
the man with the bridles made you so.” 


The old gray horse could only say: ‘I 
know the man, and he knows me; and he 
told me once that there is no other proof. 
The living can give no proof of life to the 
dead, because the difference between life 
and death is a difference that only living 
eyes can see. If you knew that you are 
blind, you would begin to see, and would be 
rocking-horses no longer.”’ 

He said no more; the demonstration of 
rhythmic rocking followed, and aroused so 
much enthusiasm that the man with the 
bridles was forgotten. Two days later the 
convention adjourned to meet in three years 
at Rockaway Beach. 

Jesus said, For judgment I am come into 
this world, that they which see not might see; 
and that they which see might be made blind. 
JOHN IX. 39. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Some Good Sentiments for Every Day. 


Be thou but self-possessed, thou hast the 
art of living. 

If you would have happiness, whole-halve 
it with a friend. 

The ornaments of a home are the guests 
thereof. 

On the great clock of time there is but one 
word, ‘“‘ Now.” 

Neither speak what you do not think nor 
all you do. 

Better not be at all than not be noble. 

There is much to enjoy down here below. 

Come take the book we love so well and 
let us read and dream. 

Take fast hold of instruction. Let her 
not go. Keep her, for she is thy life. 

The above quotations were painted on the 
walls of his library by order of the late George 
Clinton Batcheller. They were selected with 
rare taste, and represent some of the ideals of 
the life of this eminent captain of industry 
and Methodist layman.— Selected. 


The Art of Resting. 


It takes an expert to know how to rest; 
and it requires more courage on the part of 
an habitually busy man than most members 
of his class possess. 

In a real vacation the first thing to do is 
to do nothing. Absolute inertia of body 
and mind is the thing to be aimed at; and 
let no one attempt to controvert this asser- 
tion without some reflection. All the wheels 
in one’s thought-factory should be shut down, 
and all one’s faculties of creation should be 
ordered out on a general strike. The whole 
man should be encouraged -to loaf, lounge, 
sleep, slumber, awake—and under the very 


weight of his drowsiness fall asleep again. | 


The deliciousness of this indolent process— 
a reward for the toiler only—should be left 
to surfeit one’s whole nature without a 
qualm of conscience or a single abiding 
sense of shame. The reaction will come 
soon enough. All strikers when sufficiently 
pressed by hunger return to their work, 
The fundamental call of life is imperative. 
And when the reaction comes, wise is the 
man who turns the face of every aroused 
faculty to a wholly new field of action. 
The man of books—let him leave his books 
at home, or if one’s work has robbed him 
of the right to read, let him take his books 
along with him. 


‘among the crowd it would be! 


If one’s work has been | They analyze all t 


to seek a measure at least of 
if he has toiled alone he should: go w 
multitude. 
ment! ms 
If comradeship is a necessity, beware lest 
it suddenly become a necessary evil. Its . 
silences, after all, are the better part o 
rational comradeship. And let it be r 
membered always that controversy is n : 
conversation. Therefore, be warned against — 
the chronic disputant who hangs around the ~ 
hotel porch (if that is where you have the . 
misfortune to be) waiting to ruin your pros- : 
pects of a happy morning by drawing you 
into some faddistic argument of which no © 
good can issue, either to himself or you. 
The selfishness of this type of man is colossal, _ 
and his lack of the sense of humor is abso- 
lute. But do not become angry with him; © 
rather, emulate the song-birds you are 
starting out to find: they do not quarrel © 
with the sparrows, but simply go off by ; 
themselves. ~ 
One of the great things to be kept in mind 
concerning nature is that she needs no in- 
terpreters, and but few guides. A book 
of nature in the hands of one who stands face 
to face with nature is worse than a Baede- 
ker in the hands of a devout traveller explor- 
ing the shadowy grandeur of the Milan 
Cathedral. A loquacious and officious com- 
panion in nature’s solemn, silent aisles is 
worse than a chattering guide in Saint Peter’s 
or the Vatican. 
The man who has not seen the world wake 
up of a summer morning has missed a rare 
treat. And it makes little difference whether 
the splendid phenomenon be observed at ‘ 
the seashore or in the mountains. The 
great gifts of God are ubiquitous. Wherever 
you take your stand, vacationist, you are 
at the centre of a world of wonder. Its 
progression of concentric rings begins at your ~ 
very feet! Wherever you are, if you cannot 
there find things that are fully worth your 
attention, you will probably not be able 
to find them anywhere.—The Universalist 
Leader. 
ot reo 
What Shall We Eat? 
Owing to the regrettable diffusion of 
knowledge, the food problem grows me 
complicated every year. Time was wh 
primitive man ate what he could get. © 
did not pause to consider whether one root 
was more digestible than another, or whether 
one uncouth animal or reptile tasted bette: 
than another. The splendid simplicity | an 
prehistoric housekeeping must have > 
to all dinners a uniform flavor, and the 
matter for concern was the quantity 
quired. With the advance of civiliz 
came the discovery of the palate, and 
mighty possibilities of cooking. M 
ate what he liked, and no other consi 
affected his choice of food. Now 
as history tersely records, he “died | 
feit”; but as well of a surfeit as 
tassel Eating was no longer a 
sity, it was a pastime—and th 
pastime in every rank of Like, pe 
In these years of grace we 


very difficult, becat 
counsellors. — The 
give us a great 
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and mhbiie we have read their carefully pre- 
pared lists we are more than eyer in doubt 


- what part of us is going to be built up by our 


_timidly chosen dinner. 

Then there are the enthusiasts who pin 
their faith to a diet of grapes, or a diet of nuts, 
or a diet of apples, or a diet of stale crusts 
and buttermilk. They voluntarily surrender 
all the pleasures of the table on the chance— 
and a very slim chance—of living a year or 
two longer than their neighbors; and they 
ardently preach the grape, or nut, or apple, 
or buttermilk crusade to a dyspeptic and 
agitated world. The most recent of all 
food fads is the date. Why buy mutton, 
or chicken; why buy butter, or eggs, or milk; 
why buy peas, or corn, or peaches,—when 
fifteen cents’ worth of dates will nourish us 
better than those costly and appetizing 
viands. One pound of meat will give us (so 
perhaps we are told, and so we submissively 
believe) only 440 food calories, whereas one 
pound of dates will give us 2,610 food calories. 
That is an impressive thought. It means, 
or it should mean, that when we have eaten 
a pound of dates we have six times the 
energy of our friend who has eaten three 
mutton chops or a beefsteak. 

The Arab lives on dates. At least in the 
story-books of our childhood he always lived 
on dates, although perhaps by now he has 
learned to vary his diet. Yet the Arab is 
not an energetic person. Considering the 
incalculable number of calories he must have 
stowed away in his system, he remains in 
a state of soothing inactivity. He is not 
always scouring the desert on a fleet charger. 
He mostly sits still, or moves about with 
the unhurried gait of one who has never 
counted time. And his mental processes 
are the mental processes of his great-great- 
great-grandfather. What is the Arab do- 
ing with his dates?—Youth’s Companion. 


Literature. 

Toe Op TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF 
To-pay. By William Frederic Badé. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 
net.—In his introduction Prof. Badé re- 
marks that while a former generation was 
troubled by the historical difficulties of the 
traditional view of the Old Testament, the 
present generation is disturbed by ‘‘the 
crudity of its moral implications.” The 
purpose, therefore, of this informing and 
readable volume is to ascertain the actual 
moral values. The method is that of scholarly 
investigation of the different strata of He- 
brew civilization. The result is a convincing 
statement of the slow, laborious development 
of an ethical monotheism from the supersti- 
tions and social customs of a nomadic tribe, 
through the later agricultural and town 
influences reacting upon the Hebrew people. 
The critical literature of the Old Testament 
is voluminous; fortunately, its main results 
are generally accepted. The necessary selec- 
tion, both of subjects and illustrations, is 
well made. The chapters upon ‘‘Moral Be- 
ginnings,” ‘‘The Moral Character of Jahveh 
(Jehovah),”” “The Origin of the Decalogue,”’ 

“Ritual Religion Repudiated,”’ are admirable 
in their reserve, their clarity, their cogency. 
It may not be generally known that there 
were probably ten commandments because 
| the ten fingers are a natural aid to early 
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liest form of ‘sie “Ten Words” (Exodus 
xxxiv.) takes us back to the pastoral period 
of Israel: 

I. Thou shalt not prostrate thyself be- 
fore any other god. 

II. Thou shalt make thee no molten 
gods. 

III. Thou shalt keep the feast of un- 
leavened bread. 

IV. Every first-born is mine. 

V. The feast of weeks thou shalt observe. 

VI. And the feast of ingathering at the 
turn of the year. 

VII. Thou shalt not offer the blood of 
my sacrifice with leaven. 

VIII. The offering of the Passover shall 
not be left until the morning. 

IX. The best of the firstlings of thy 
ground thou shalt bring to the house of 
Jahveh thy God. 

X. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s. milk. 

It is a long route from these primitive 
conceptions of divine laws to Micah’s pas- 
sionate protest against idolatry and ritual, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” but the way 
traverses the moving history of a great 
people finally achieving a high stage of civili- 
zation through the varying and often oppos- 
ing influences of lawgiver, priest, and prophet, 
a fascinating study for a Christian believer as 
well as a lover of history. 


MopERN Worps oF RELIGION. Edited 
by Carlyle Summerbell, Dayton, Ohio: The 
Christian Publishing Association.—This vol- 
ume contains some twenty-five papers by 
prominent representatives of the liberal 
Christian movement in America who treat 
in a large-minded and irenic manner themes 
of importance and mutual interest. Among 
the writers thus brought together are Revs. 
Frank G. Coffin, D.D., president, and J. F. 
Burnett, D.D., secretary of the American 
Christian Convention; Revs. F. A. Bisbee, 
D.D., and Joseph F. Newton of the Universa- 
list body; Unitarians like Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot and Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes; Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
chairman of the General Conference of Re- 
ligious Friends; and liberal orthodox teachers 
like Dr. Crawford H. Toy, Willard L. Sperry, 
D.D., Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, and others. 
Among the topics treated is the basis of 
belief and church membership, and the recog- 
nition of a spiritual fellowship beyond the 
lines of sect and creed, the modern attitude 
toward foreign missions, the Bible in our 
time, the Sunday-school and its needs, the 
religion of the future, religion and modern 
life, and international peace. 

These are all large and imminent ques- 
tions on which the Christian world needs 
light and leadership. The selection and edit- 
ing has been done in an eclectic and sympa- 
thetic manner by Rev. Carlyle Summerbell 
of the Christian denomination, who belongs 
to a family of religious teachers and preachers 
eminent for their scholarly and devoted 
services to liberal and progressive ideas and 
the spirit of reconciliation in American Chris- 
tianity. The aim of the compiler is to dis- 
close to broad-minded and advanced church- 
men in the liberal denominations how much 
they have in common to prompt them to mini- 
mize their differences and unite in ideal causes 
and practical endeavors for the worlds’ 
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uplift and betterment. It is significant that 
this forward-looking book is issued by the 
Christian Publishing Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. It is to be commended as a helpful 
contribution toward a better understanding 
between the liberal and progressive elements 
in Christendom and the recognition that to 
be effective they must work together. 


On NAzaRETH Hity. By Albert Edward 
Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 net. 
—The little sketch which makes the first 
half of this book is well written, and presents 
a charming picture. One spring afternoon 
Joseph hangs his carpenter’s tools on the 
wall of his little shop in Nazareth and calls 
his little son to go with him to the top of 
Nazareth Hill. There, standing between 
his father’s knees, Jesus looks out toward the 
scenes in the history of his nation and talks 
of the great events of the past. He is soon 
to make his first journey to Jerusalem for the 
Passover feast. When the boy asks if the 
great doctors at the Temple could explain 
some things that have puzzled him, Joseph 
answers, “I don’t know, my son; you may 
ask.” The child quotes from his Bible, and 
tells his mother’s opinion about events of the 
past and the words of the prophets. The 
scene is made natural. Joseph, Mary, and the 
child seem like people we know, yet there 
is no lack of reverence or beauty in the 
presentation. Following the sketch there 
are twenty-two photographs of the scenes of 
historical events which may be seen from 
Nazareth Hill-top; also a map and key, and 
a page of text with each illustration. The 
author, who is a lecturer in religious educa- 
tion, was heard in the Normal Course in 
Channing Hall last autumn. His book will 
deepen the impression made by his lectures. 
It will furnish some valuable training in 
Bible geography and history; but it will do 
far more for religious education, by making 
vivid and real the home life and love of 
Jesus and his parents. 


THE First Curistmas. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 50 cents.—This brochure 
is a fine example of the book-making art. It 
is beautifully printed in black with initial 
letters, borders and ornaments in gold. The 
text gives the Magi story from Matthew and 
the annunciation to the shepherds from Luke. 
The decorations, which include three full-page 
pictures in color, are by Harold Speakman. 
These would be found suggestive as to cos- 
tumes, grouping, and setting by those who 
present the Christmas story either in tableaux 
or in dramatic form. 


Magazines, 


The Yale Review comes promptly to hand, 
full as usual of wit and wisdom. Within the 
limits of the fourteen articles it may be 
said that, so far as possible, there is some- 
thing of everything and not too much of any- 
thing. There is something about ideals, 
about preparedness, about the war, about 
art, literature, and feminism. It may be that 
the solemn words of Josiah Royce will per- 
sist longest in the memory of critics and other 
readers. His title is ‘‘ The Hope of the Great 
Community.” We cannot do justice to the 
other writers, but none of them are weak 
and all are interesting. 


The Dome, 
Little Old Nest. 
HARRIET LAKE-BURCH. 


Little old nest in the wind o’ the world, 

Why do you keep a-swinging 
Lullaby-like on the leafless limb? 

Have you not heard the singing 
Deep in the zenith to meet the sun, 
Just as every old nest has done 

And yet gone on a-swinging. 

There on the leafless, desolate limb, 
Keeping the time to a lullaby-hymn, 
And they in the zenith singing? 


Christmas Gifts Astray. 
FRANCES HARMER. 


Edna Bright and Susie Westover looked 
at each other. They always looked at each 
other as they met, and never very kindly. 
Susie, entering or leaving the office of Blair 
& Farrell, where she was a stenographer, 
finding her first position hard, would look al- 
most resentfully at Edna, calling for her 
father, Dr. Bright, whose office faced the 
Blair & Farrell office. 

“T don’t like the look of that girl,’? Edna 
said sometimes to her father as she skilfully 
steered the little electric car, ‘‘ she has such a 
frown.” 

“T haven’t noticed it,’’ her father would 
reply. 

“T don’t like that girl,’’ Susie would con- 
fide to her mother and sister, when, tired, 
perhaps from hanging to a strap, she 
entered the shabby little apartment where 
her mother and an invalid sister made home 
forher. ‘‘She’s always so beautifully dressed, 
and so superior looking!”’ 

“Well, she isn’t superior,’’ 
say lovingly. 

They had—but they did not know it—a 
mutual friend. Edna’s godmother, Mrs. Os- 
wald Gray, was the widow of Susie’s father’s 
one-time employer. Mrs. Gray kept up a 
kindly habit of sending the youngest West- 
over child a little gift every Christmas. It 
was always a very useful gift. 

Oddly enough, out of some fifty purchases 
-made by Mrs. Gray at one big department 
store, these two went astray! 

Christmas was cold, bright, snowy. Edna 
Bright, singing a Christmas carol as she 
came down the stairs, was met with affec- 
tionate interest by her father and mother, 
her elder sister Grace, and her twin brothers, 
George and Henry. Her place was crowded 
with gifts. 

“This must be from godmother,” said 
Edna, when her mother’s little evening gown 
(white silk, with pink rosebuds embroid- 
ered on it), Henry’s box of candy, George’s 
large bouquet of violets, her father’s little 
gold bracelet-watch, and many other charm- 
ing things had been examined and praised. 
“T wonder what it can be.”’ 

She opened a long, flat box, and drew out 
—a stout, serviceable house-dress of purple 
calico! 

It was a nice calico, strong, “‘ well covered,” 
quite unlikely to fade or wear out in a hurry. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!’”’ 

They were five indignant, horrified ‘‘Oh’s.” 

“There’s some mistake!” cried Grace. 
“She always sends such beautiful, appro- 
priate things!” 


Carrie would 


tian Register 


“See if it is meant for you, sister?’’ sug- 


gested George. 

Edna, half disappointed, half aimee drew 
out a card. 

“For my dear god-daughter, hoping she 
will wear it for her godmother’s sake,’’ she 
read. ‘‘Yes, it’s for me! Does she mean it 
for a domestic science course?”’ 

“No! One has dainty bungalow aprons 
and caps for that,’”’ asserted Grace. “It’s a 
mistake.” 

“‘T don’t see how we can set it right,’’ said 
Mrs. Bright, busy at the coffee urn. ‘‘One 
can hardly ask her if she meant to send a 
calico gown.”’ 

“Tt’s a mistake,” insisted Grace. ‘‘ This is 
for some poor person, and probably that poor 
person has Edna’s present!” 

Then, with a private motive, she changed 
the conversation: 

“Every one going to church?’’ she asked. 

“‘Every one,’’ said Dr. Bright, promptly, as 
they scattered, laden with gifts. 

Meanwhile, long blocks away, a humbler 
home was enjoying Christmas ina less profuse 
fashion. 

“This is from you, mother,’ cried Susie, 
unwrapping the second volume of Cesar 
from its papers. ‘‘Iamso glad! Now I can 
study in the evenings again.”’ 

Next she unrolled some lengths of crochet 
edging. 

“Thank you so much, Clara.’’ She smiled 
at the sister, whose couch had been brought 
close to the table. ‘‘It’s from the best sister 
in the world.”’ 

“To the best.’’ Clara smiled back. 

‘There were five other gifts. A little box 
which had come from registered mail was the 
last. 

“From Sharpless & Kent!’ remarked 
Susie. ‘‘Who could have sent me anything 
from them?” 

She opened the packet. A purple morocco 
case revealed, on a white velvet ground, an 
exquisite little crescent of gold, set with small 
but fine pearls. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Three exclamations of delight filled the 
tiny room. 

“T never dreamed of anything so lovely!” 
cried Susie. ‘‘Do you think it can be for me?”’ 

She saw a tiny card, bent from its folding 
round the morocco case. 

“With best wishes from Mrs. Gray.’ 

“She’s always sent such useful, plain 
things,’ remarked Mrs. Westover, pouring 
out the coffee. ‘I am glad she chose some- 
thing ornamental for a change. It is really 
most kind of her to remember us at all.’”’ 

“Tt makes me happy that her present is 
pretty. It isn’t the cost,’’ Susie said hap- 
pily, ‘“‘but I feel as if she knew me—which 
she doesn’t—when she can choose for me a 
lovely thing like this. I must let the girls 
see it to-morrow.” 

The day wore pleasantly on, but soon after 
the return of Susie and Mrs. Westover from 
church a telegram came! 

They stared at it a minute before Mrs. 
Westover rather tremblingly opened the 
fateful yellow envelope. 

“Mistake in gifts return pin to ten Rose- 
dale Avenue. Gray.”’ 

Edna, bidden to rest after dinner, went to 
her room. ‘The calico gown lay on her bed. 
She took it up, curiously. 

“Hideous thing!’’ she thought, and then 
an idea came to her. 
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‘Fim all the time.” SY 
She sat down and began to think 
more earnestly than usual. 
the stiff calico. Mrs. Gray’s beneficen 
was well known, and Edna felt sure that 
some one had been selected to wear the — 
purple calico. If so, what was her own gift? 

A tap at her door roused her. 

“Miss -Edna,’”’ said the second maid. 2 
“There’s a girl at the door with a little box 
that she says she was told to bring here; a os 
she said to show some one this.’’ 

So Mrs. Gray’s telegram was read by Edna, 
too. 

“Oh,”’ said Edna, 
here.’’ ‘ 

When Susie saw Edna, her face stiffened 
and hardened a little. Odd that this girl 
was the one to whom she had to yield anal 
pearl pin! 

But no one could resist Edna’s oeciiaas 

“Oh, do sit down,’’ she cried, as she grasped _ 
the situation. ‘I am so sorry you had to 3 
take this long trip! 

“T don’t understand,’”’ she went on, while 
Susie gave a swift glance round the pretty, 
dainty room. ‘‘How did Mrs. Gray know?” 

“T don’t understand either,’’ replied Susie. 

“We had only the telegram.” 

Then suddenly Edna understood. Grace 
had probably talked to Mrs. Gray. 

Susie said nothing about her own gift, and 
Edna with a quick movement flung her coat 
over the purple calico. * 

“Then I must have your gift,’’ she said, ; 
with a smile. ‘Please wait a minute.” 

She ran out of the room, breathlessly asked 
the maid to make tea, and then, with her 
mind made up, returned to her guest. 

“T hope you won’t mind that I wore these,”’ ¥ 
she said, as she put a string of Venetian beads A 
into Susie’s hand, ‘‘and I hope you like them.” 

She could not—no, she could not—offer the le: 
purple calico in exchange for the pearl pin. 
This girl was about her own age, as fond of 
pretty things as she herself.. The purple 
calico had taught Edna something. 

“Oh, were these for me?”’ cried Susie, her 
face lightening, until the serious expression 
gave way to a soft radiance. 

“Oh, I like these almost as well—gquite as 
well,’’ she added hastily, ‘‘and I had been 
afraid’’— She stopped in time, but Edna 
understood. 

“Tm so glad you like them,” said Edna. ; 
“Nn ow, if you’ll come down we can have some » 
tea!’’ = 

Over the pretty teatable the two girls . 
chatted in a friendly way, and ina little while — 
Edna understood the ambition that filled — 
Susie, and Susie realized the understanding. 

Then Grace had to come in, and to Edna’s — 
horror she saw that her sister held the box » 
which had contained the purple calico! _ 

“Please put that down,” she said 
tatedly. ‘Grace, this is Miss Westo 
This is my sister.’’ She turned to Gra 

“Did you bring back Mrs. Gray! s present? 
asked Grace. offal 

“Yes, and received my own,” ans 
Susie, happily. ‘1 . 

“Oh, no; here is yours,” said 

Edna snatched the box from 
hand. iy 

“You don’t understand, 
“T’ve entertained Miss W 

Susie had Rie 


“ask her to come up 4 


‘—almost a foe! 


“T don’t know what you mean, dear,” 


said Grace, puzzled. ‘‘This is the parcel 
from Mrs. Gray that was not for you!” 

Edna looked as unhappy and confused as 
though she had been detected in wrong-doing. 

“T am sure this must be for you,”” went on 
Grace, handing the box—on which the direc- 
tion showed plainly—to Susie. 

“Then’’ (Susie opened her bag and took 
out the beads) ‘“‘whose are these?”’ 

“Why, Edna! Uncle George’s beads! His 
last birthday present!’’ cried Grace. 

Susie turned to Edna, whose eyes were full 
of tears. 

“Why, why’’—she began, but Edna said 
quickly, — 

“T wanted you to have something pretty 
—something like what you’d been thinking 
your own all day.” 

“‘Oh,”’ said Grace, who was kind-hearted, 
but not very intelligent, ‘if I’ve interfered, 
I’m sorry, dear.” 

A very happy look was on Susie’s face. 

“Tt was so lovely of you to think of it!” 
she said to Edna. ‘“‘I shall always be glad 
to know you felt so. But I’ll take my own 
gift, and thank you all the same.” 

She hurried away, for Grace was trying to 
comfort Edna. 

Over the calico gown the Westovers both 
laughed and cried. 

“Tt will be nice to sit in, in the évenings,”’ 
said Mrs. Westover. 

“JT shall always love it,” cried Susie. “It 
introduced me to a lovely, lovely girl—and 
I feel as though she would be a friend!”’ 

They were sitting down to a simple supper, 
when a special delivery messenger broke the 
quiet of their Christmas evening. 

“Tt’s the beads!”’ cried Susie, ungrammati- 
cally, in her surprise, as she opened the packet. 
Then she read the note:— 

“Dear Miss Westover,—Please take these 
from me! And I hope I shall see you at the 
office to-morrow. My father and I both 
want to seeyou. Yours very sincerely, with 
best Christmas wishes, Edna Bright.” 

Susie touched the purple calico lovingly. 

“Vou see,’’ she explained, “it has brought 
me a new friend, where I had imagined 
Lovely purple calico!’’ 

Some children on their way to a Christ- 
mas tree, sang as they went by,— 


“Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King.’’ 


“Good-will all around,’’? murmured Susie 
at the window. ‘This has been such a nice 
Christmas day!” 


| A Queer Little Santa Claus. 


“I’m going to have some Christmas if 
I have to make it myself, mother,” cried 
Nannie. 

Nannie had lived ten years and in each 
year there had been a Christmas with a tree 
or stockings in it. It wasn’t any use telling 
her you could get through a year with no 
Christmas whatever. She knew you Cotldn it; 

Mother smiled at her. 

“All right, dear,” she said. ‘But Secisi 
have to make it out of nothing. I haven’t 
any money.” 

“Guess I can have a Christmas without 
any old money,” cried Nannie, “when 
there’s popcorn to begin on.” 

‘But that. cone night, when Nannie went to 


- the attic to get the nna gins 


‘three ears left. 


Ben’s party Hallowe’en. They had called 
it a popcorn party, because there wasn’t 
much else, and they’d had the best time, 
doing all sorts of things with it. 

Now there wasn’t even popcorn. Ben 
had been sick. Then Nannie had been 
sick. Now mother was sick. And there 
were doctors’ bills, and you have to eat and 
keep warm and have some clothes. 

“T’ve got three ears,” cried Nannie. Ben 
came in just then, and wanted to know 
where she got the extra ear. And by the 
time Nannie had explained that she meant 
popcorn ears, not ears to hear with, every 
one was laughing. 

And did you ever notice how much better 
things seem when you begin laughing about 
them? If not, just try it and see. 

“We're going to have some Christmas,”’ 
Nannie told Ben later, “even if it’s only 
the leastest bit.” 

“Wish I could write that story,” said Ben, 
gloomily. ‘“‘I’d get five dollars, maybe.” 

“T wish you could,” said Nannie. Old 
Mrs. Thorn had offered a prize of five dol- 
lars for the best story written in Ben’s grade 
at school. But it must be about an animal, 
and it must be a Christmas story, and it 
must be true, and it wasn’t an easy thing 
to do. 

Next morning, Nannie began her Christ- 
masing. She went alone into the woods and 
cut down a small tree. It was very small. 
But she fastened it up securely on a little 
stand in the parlor. ‘Then she hunted up 
some scraps of bright paper, and made pretty 
things to hang on it,—silver stars and golden 
bells, and red and blue and green balls. 
And she found the odds and ends of candles 
left from last year’s tree and cut them all the 
same length and put them on the little 
branches. And then she shelled the corn 
and popped it carefully and strung it and 
draped it prettily on the green boughs. 

“Who said I couldn’t have some Christ- 
mas?’ she said. 

The tree stood all alone in the little par- 
lor. Next morning, when Nannie peeped 
in at it, there it was all glistening and green 
and fragrant in the morning sunlight. But 
one end of popcorn was trailing down from 
a branch and there were bits of corn on the 
floor near by. 

“JT must have caught it on something,” 
thought Nannie as she fastened the trailing 
end back in place. ‘I must be careful— 
popcorn’s precious this year.”’ 

Nannie couldn’t go to school while mother 
was sick. That noon one of the girls sent 
her some pretty candy hearts. Ben bored 
little holes in them; and Nannie strung them 
on red ribbons and hung them on the tree. 

The next morning she peeped in at the 
tree again. This time a long end of pop- 
corn lay across the stand, reaching almost 
to the floor, and tiny kernels were scat- 
tered all the way to the door leading into the 
hall. While Nannie was wondering about 
it she found marks of tiny teeth in one of 
the candy hearts. 

“It must be a mouse,” said mother, when 
Nannie told her. 

That night was Christmas Eve. About 
twelve o’clock, just as they had done once 
years before, looking for Santa Claus, Ben 
and Nannie stole downstairs. Outside the 
parlor door they paused to listen. At first 
all was still. Then all at once they heard 
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It had all been used for'a soft little scurry, and the rattle of paper 


covering the little table. 

Softly Ben pushed the door open. ‘The 
fire was bright in the coal-stove. And there 
on the stand under the tree, sitting on a 
broken candy heart, was a wee gray-brown 
mouse. 

Above his head rose the red ribbon bow 
of the-candy heart, giving just the prettiest 
Christmas touch. And even as they watched, 
the mouse tugged at a popcorn string. 
Down it came, so suddenly that the little 
mouse jumped, and fell off the stand. Then 
with a scurry, holding the string in his 
mouth, away he went toward the hall door. 

“QO Nannie!” cried Ben. ‘‘The story!” 

Then and there Nannie and Ben sat 
down by the stove, and Ben told Nannie 
his Christmas story. It was to be about a 
poor little mouse who had a lot of children 
and no Christmas to give them, and how 
he found fresh popcorn growing on a beauti- 
ful Christmas tree and carried it home to 
them, and of what a merry Christmas the 
whole family had. 

The first of the winter term, when the 
prizes were announced, you won’t be sur- 
prised to know that the first one, of five dol- 
lars, was awarded to “The Mouse who 
played Santa Claus,’ a true story, by 
Ben Reed.—Alice E. Allen, in Sunday School 
Times. 


A Knowing Cat. 


A cat walked into a wholesale house on 
High Street, Boston, and asked in cat lan- 
guage to be adopted. His wish was gladly 
complied with, and after he had been in the 
establishment long enough to feel at home 
he surprised his benefactors by showing 
that he understood something about the 
value of money. Every time a handful 
of change is placed before Jerry he immedi- 
ately picks out a five-cent piece. He showed 
a trick or two besides this, as he sits up to 
beg, turns somersaults, and will jump through 
a hoop.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


A little girl of four years, having written 
a letter consisting simply of waving lines, 
asked her father to mail it. ‘‘What did you 
say?”’ asked father. “I don’t know,” said 
Rosamond. ‘Why, you wrote it!” ex- 
claimed father. ‘“‘Yes, but I did not read 
it,’ was the innocent answer.—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed te meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VICE- PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Willliams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Hymn. 


EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


Father, before Thy hidden face 
The weary earth in travail turns 
While all the saddened human race 
For its delayed redemption yearns. 


Groanings which cannot be expressed 
From shot-torn battlefields arise, 

And hell’s vindictive ranks seem dressed 
Against the armies of the skies. 


To Thee we lift from out the dark 
Hands that for recognition grope, 
Still trusting that our hearts may mark 
Some touch to cheer our fainting hope. 


Oh, give us, while we wait, the Peace 
Which passeth all we understand! 

And may “ Good-will to men” increase 
Till Thine is every peopled land! 


Lighten upon our lives the strain! 

Our terrors and our cares allay! 

Give us the angels’ song again! 

Bring back the Christ to Christmas Day! 


A Good God. 


BY X. 


The writer has recently received the fol- 
lowing letter. If it were not for the date and 
the signature, we should believe it a relic of 
the early part of the last century. It is, 
however, a legitimate production of the last 
month of the present year. ‘The writer says: 
“In one of your articles you say, ‘Well! 
my boys will not grow up with the fear of 
hell that I had in my boyhood days.’ Will 
you please tell me where in the Bible you 
get the belief that there is no hell, no eternal 
punishment? I could think of the last two 
words, ‘ punishment eternal,’ until they drove 
me wild; only that forty-seven years in the 
school-room has made me think rather of the 
promises than the punishment. I have a 
sister, however, whose life has been one of 
agony over this question. Will you write 
a few lines, somewhat to open the way for 
me to a lighter life for myself and for her?” 

Does this letter really illustrate the mental 
condition of any large section of the intelligent 
people of America, or is this a freak case, an 
intellectual accident, representing a mere 
relic of the teaching element? Is it possible 
that teaching has done the mischief; and 
that this woman has been kept so closely 
associated with some of the old tight studies, 
now graciously being abolished, that she has 
known little or nothing of the progress of the 
world, and not yet felt warm approaches of 
humanity to a divinity of love and hope? 
We do not easily forget that just at the close 
of the Civil War this question was asked of a 
half-dozen of us who were forming a liberal 
church in one of the Southern States. A 
woman, of the Cracker speech, but highly 
intelligent and interesting, passing through 
the room said, ‘‘ Will you-uns let me ask, 
Do you believe that God will burn a poor 
woman for ever and ever, who has never 
known anything that she could not find out 
by herself down here among the hills, where 
there is no one to teach, except noisy min- 
isters who preach not much else but hell fire?”’ 
We told her that such a God was an impos- 
sibility; that the revealed God was one of 
light and love and truth—that he was made 
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known to us Bupremely by the Christ as 
Father. 

In this one a “Father” we had a com- 
plete answer to the horrible dreams of super- 
stition and terrors of guilty consciences. We 
told her that she had only to do as well as she 
could, and trust the Father. After a little 
conversation she left the room, saying, ‘‘ You- 
uns have done more for a poor woman than 
you can believe.” To the writer of this 
letter we repeat: Any one who believes in 
an ugly God is not reading such a belief out 
of his Bible; certainly not out of Nature, the 
real and largest Bible. God is light; that is, 
sunshine. You can do nothing better than 
absorb his sunshine. God islove; that is, he 
is beneficent, and if we know anything at all 
about him, he is anxious to make us happy and 
good. ‘The whole réle of savagery, that is 
summed up in the creed of heavens and hells, 
was born of a medieval life, when mercy was 
almost unknown, and peace among men was 
ignored. We are passing—thank God for 
it—into an era of good-will among men. 

The writer remembers his first visit to 
Robert Collyer. It was many years ago, 
and he said: ‘“‘The one thing that you young 
preachers need is to teach the goodness of 
God. God needs no one to come between 
him and you to make peace. His arms are 
always wide open, and if there is anything 
that can make God happier than he is, it will 
surely be to get your love. So trot up to 
him just as you get up to your own father on 
earth, and jabber away. It will be a deal 
better-than a lot of praying on your knees, and 
as for the atoner, if you need one at all, he’ll 
be making one betwixt you and somebody 
else that you have quarrelled with.” 

We have often thought of this, that the 
most magnificent work that Jesus can do, and 
is doing, is to create peace on earth and good- 
will to men. As for any quarrel or enmity 
between ourselves and God, there is none of 
it, and never was. Christianity has wasted 
its force altogether too much on pacifying 
the Father, and the result is that the world 
is still building naval ships with the poor 
people’s money, and spending more on war 
than on education and agriculture. Poor 
woman, it is no wonder that she cannot get 
rid of the notion of an ugly God, and that 
she feels more danger from his severity than 
from the cruelty of fellow-men. 

But what we are at in particular is this: 
Can we expect an age of ‘‘On earth pedce”’ 
so long as we have taught in our churches a 
militant God? On the other hand, can we 
teach or can we reach an age on earth of 
human fellowship while still believing in a 
future life of monarchism? Must not the 
state and the church learn to co-operate in 
their teachings and habits, or customs? 
We have yet to learn how to understand the 
religion of Jesus as the inauguration of earthly 
peace. 


The Churches and the Boy Scouts. 


\ 

The churches could be of immense help 
to the local Boy Scout movements. Their 
ministers are better able to present the doc- 
trine of service than most laymen can. They 
have Sunday-school teachers who would 
make ideal scoutmasters. If these men and 
other men of the congregations could be 
made to see what the Scout movement is, 
what it is performing, and what its ultimate 
aims are, enough of them might be enlisted 


to permit the registration of many new Scat 
plicants. = 
The Boy Scout organization does. so many a 
things that the churches are pledged todothat 
Scout leaders and the churches ought at this 
moment to be working together. Thereought 
not to be even the suspicion of competition 
between them. There are ministers who are © 
prepared to testify that since the establish- 
ment of the Boy Scouts of America their 
Sunday-schools have been more largely 
attended. Their experience should be a 
stimulant to other ministers to study the 
Scout movement and give it their support. 
Toledo Blade. 
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Chicago Letter. 


The season of church sales and suppers and 
of Christmas festivities has come and gone, 
with all the work and the enthusiasm and 
the social uplift. 

Unity Church had its sale and supper on 
December 3 with usually good results. Its 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
and hearing of the reports of all the societies 
connected with the church was held on De- 
cember 13. This was preceded by a dinner 
called the Fellowship Dinner, at which mem- 
bers and adherents of Unity Church were 
present in large number. It was a very en- 
joyable evening, interspersed with music 
and singing. 

The Alliance of the First Unitarian. Sonidty 
decided not to have any fancy goods sale 
this year, but held the usual church supper 
with the customary social evening. 

The Third Church supper and sale was held _ 
December 10 with a very large attendance. 
Many old-time members came from distant 
parts of the city to be present at this beauti- 
ful annual reunion. After the supper a most 
attractive and laughable entertainment was 
given by the younger members of the society, 
entitled ‘‘The Dusky Belles.’’ ‘This society 
has always had much talent, which does not 
seem to grow less as time goes on and changes 
come. ‘The people are rejoicing over the 
recovery of their beloved pastor, Dr. Mann, 
from a siege of typhoid fever, that required 
her spending some weeks in the hospital. 
During her absence of seven Sundays Rev. 
Newton Mann has filled the pulpit with great 
acceptance. It is the rich fortune of the 
Third Church to have the inspiring influence 
and services of this great Unitarian preacher. 
Those who have heard his sermons on these © 
Sundays gratefully understand the deep 
attachment that his congregations in Omaha — 
and Rochester ever hold for him. His 
sermon on “The Fleeting and the Abiding” 
and his other discourses are unforgettable. _ 
The Alliance of this society has made a study 
for the past two years of Mr. Mann’s work 
on ‘The Evolution of a Great Literature,” 
being introduced in this way to a rational — 
and scholarly study of the Bible. — “ae 

The Sunday-schools in these churches are 
showing encouraging growth. The Third aj 
Church Sunday-school entertained the entire _ 
society, together with children outside the 
church, at their Christmas party, Decem ad 
25, when they presented “The Pied 
of Hamelin” under the direction | 
George Furzer. On baci a os 
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In Hinsdale che ae 
doubled its membership 
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ethical course of study in which story-telling 
is the most effective means of presentation. 
The pastor has been greatly assisted in this 
work by Mrs. M. J. Hutchins, who has 
shown unusual ability as a story-teller and 
organizer. The Sunday-school is enthusiasti- 
cally attended and thoroughly enjoyed by 
both teachers and pupils. An adult class is 
studying a course in comparative religions 
led by the minister, Rev. N. B. Knapp. 
Occasionally the class has been conducted by 
Mrs. C. W. Besley, the leader of the New 
Thought people of Hinsdale, who have iden- 
tified themselves with this society. At one 
Sunday service she delivered the address. 
The Chicago Woman’s Outdoor Art 
League held a luncheon at the rooms of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club recently and listened 
to addresses by leading florists and land- 
scape gardeners on one side and educators on 
another side of the subject of the need in 
this city of more complete centres of horti- 
cultural and floral equipment and of better 
facilities for education along those lines. 
While we have in places interesting groups of 
imported trees and plants we have nothing 
fully systematized. The land is at hand, well 
fitted for the purpose and voted to the city 
already by the voters, but as yet held back by 
the politicians. The Chicago University 
and all advanced schools here and hereabouts 
feel the need of such a system to which to 
send their students. A move is being made 
all along these lines to duplicate as nearly 
as possible the arboretums already existing 
in Boston and in other cities in the United 
States and abroad. The zeal and energy 
of the speakers led one to hope, almost to 
expect, that this most desirable object would 
be speedily accomplished. This society 
has been instrumental in distributing flower 
seeds among the children for beautifying 
their own yards and school grounds, and 
vegetable seeds for home gardens. One 
dealer in seeds puts them up in penny pack- 
ages and already 83,000 have been sold. The 
celebration of Arbor Day is also encouraged 
and assisted among adults and children. A 
meeting of leading men is called to start 
a move for a large aquarium, another educa- 
tional interest much needed. 
- In these days when so much is said for and 
against the need of preparedness for possible 
war it is interesting to remember the work 
done by Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth in the days 
before the Civil War. As he was only twenty- 


six years old when he was shot at Alexandria 


while pulling down the secession flag and 
running up the Stars and Stripes in 1862, 
he must have been very young when in 1859 
he came West, full of the idea of the need of 
preparedness in the North to match the drill- 
ing going on South of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

He stopped awhile in Chicago, but soon 
went to Elgin, where there was already or- 
ganized a group of young fellows who called 
themselves Continentals and wore the Con- 


tinental uniforms. He soon drilled these 


men into such a complete knowledge of the 
manual-at-arms and the rapid evolution of 
military tactics that he was called back to 
Chicago, where he organized and drilled 
“The Ellsworth Zouaves,” who are still 
remembered in. Northern Illinois by the red 
uniform, Turkish trousers and blouse and fez, 
a most attractive uniform. 
‘His enthusiasm spread to other towns, 
ap ea ay grere, held at different 
bee ah 
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times. I know that all of the Elgin men in 
that group rose at once to officers’ positions, 
and became drill-masters, and I think it is 
safe to say the same is true of the other 
groups. 

When the war broke out Lincoln called 
Ellsworth to Washington, and his early death 
was a heavy loss to the Northern Army, where 
the need of just such a drill-master was most 
imperative. F. LEB. 


Maine Letter. 


At Augusta the church is progressing. Con- 
gregations have increased, and there seems 
to be a spirit in the religious atmosphere of 
the city that is favorable. One reason for 
this belief is that the orthodox churches seem 
to be embarking upon a campaign of advo- 
cacy of their particular doctrines. There may 
not be any connection between this campaign 
and the Unitarian church, but at all special 
services, like the Sunday vespers and the 
services on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, 
there are an increasing number of people 
from orthodox churches, as well as a steady 
attendance at the regular morning services 
of a few who have had connection with other 
churches. We hope that we are making a 
dent in a community that is strongly satu- 
rated with evangelical thought. The simple 
vesper service on Thanksgiving Day brought 
out the largest attendance in the four years 
of holding it. The ladies of the Channing 
Guild recently held a two-day fair, and a 
supper on the first day, which was more suc- 
cessful than usual, the turn-out for the 
supper testing the capacity of tables and 
commissary department, but the supper 
committee successfully met the test. The 
Alliance meets once a month under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Leslie C. Cornish and bids 
fair to enjoy a successful year. 

Waterville has also been having a church 
fair, under the auspices of The Alliance, 
which is reported most successful. The 
meetings of The Alliance held twice a month 
are encouraging, and under the leadership 
of Mrs. Frank L. Phalen the great majority 
of the women have rallied to its support. 
Now and then Mr. Patterson, chairman of the 
prudential committee, has a large and well- 
written advertisement in the Waterville 
Sentinel, the chief paper of the city, setting 
forth the aims and ideals of the church, 
printed in attractive form on the Sentinel’s 
editorial page. Early in the month the 
minister of the church, Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 
was invited to address the students of Colby 
College at the chapel service, and he has also 
addressed meetings held in the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad shops at the noon-hour meetings. 

At Bangor the Women’s Alliance has had 
the pleasure of hearing a report from Mrs. 
Alva R. Scott on “The Unitarian Pilgrim- 
age.’ Through the year it will make a 
study of the Bangor church, its past, present, 
and future, and its relation to the commun- 
ity, in order, if possible, to increase its effi- 
ciency. After Thanksgiving, Rev. Alva R. 
Scott, the minister of the church, began 
the Friday half-hour vesper services which 
were successful last year, thus answering a 
rather insistent demand for them. Mrs. 
Scott has engagements to speak before most 
of the Alliances of Eastern Maine, and to 
several of the Alliances in and about Boston. 
Mr. Scott has been asked to speak upon his 


trip to the Conference at San Francisco be-! 
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fore the Ministerial Association of Bangor, 
and before the men’s club of one of the Bangor 
Congregational churches. 

Ellsworth mourns the loss of the president of 
its Society, Hon. Frank S. Lord, a well-known 
and much-respected citizen. Mr. Lord had 
been an active worker for the church, as well 
as prominent in political and fraternity life, 
serving as representative in the last Legis- 
lature and active in Masonic and Odd Fellow 
circles. Rev. John W. Tickle is still firing 
away with Unitarian advertising in the Ells- 
worth paper, and preaching sermons to stimu- 
late thought. He is having no easy time of it, 
either, for the field is a hard one and he has 
little to do with, but for all the odds against 
him Mr. Tickle is making headway and his 
confidence is never a bit abated. Should any 
one who reads these lines be so moved, we 
know that a contribution, however small, 
for his work would be sincerely appreciated. 
The Ellsworth church is doing well. The 
Unitarian Club has a membership of forty. 
The Alliance is busy with its programme and 
is raising funds to paint the church and re- 
decorate the vestry. 

The other churches not metitioned in this 
letter were reported in the last Maine letter 
or will be in the next. The Maine churches 
take this occasion and opportunity to con- 
vey hearty Christmas greetings and hopes for 
success for the New Year to all the other 
churches of our faith. 


Pau S. PHALEN. 
Aucusta, ME. 


Madame Loyson’s Private Hospital. 


With the help of the Christian Register 


and its readers it has been possible to collect 


and send to Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, 
the American daughter-in-law of the late 
Pére Hyacinthe, giftseof money now totalling 
over one thousand dollars, but the need con- 
tinues. These small private hospitals are 
especially desirable, since the patients receive 
better individual attention. We will let 
this devoted woman tell her own story. 
Madame Loyson writes :— 

“‘ A few days ago I received your kind letter 
with the enclosed drafts. This has encouraged 
me greatly, and I cannot tell you how deeply 
grateful Iam. Every extra dollar is just so 
much more help that can be given. My 
funds were getting low; and already in Octo- 
ber I was obliged to reduce slightly the num- 
ber of my patients, and I was beginning to 
fear that I might be obliged to close my home. 
Had I no help from my American friends, 
known and unknown, and my American fam- 
ily, even making every personal sacrifice, as 
one naturally does in war-time, I could not 
keep on. Your help is the very bone and 
marrow of my work. 

“What I am able to give is my time, the 
work of my two hands and feet, the greater 
part of my home (the family crowding in up- 
stairs), all our household goods, linen, etc., 
and our hearts along with it! Then my eldest 
daughter, who is fifteen, helps with the linen, 
—sorts for mending, gets out the men’s under- 
clothing, etc., and helps in many little ways. 
The children’s governess, who has been with 
us for eight years, is a trained nurse. She 
works with me. This girl’s mother, who is a 
doctor, ran a large ambulance at Ypres, 
three kilometres back from the trenches, all 
through the fiercest fighting and for many 
months. Several doctors and nurses working 
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with her were killed. She tended, right on! of life changes. 


the battlefield, with equal devotion, French, 
Germans, and Belgians. Her son, a young 
lieutenant, was killed near where she was 
working, and toward evening her son’s friend 
came to announce his death toher. Just at 
the same hour a batch of severely wounded 
German soldiers and officers-were carried in. 
At the sight of the mother in her grief those 
who were bringing in the men hesitated— 
should they not take the men on farther? 
But the poor mother set to work at once, 
and till dawn operated on and tended the men, 
—in her wish, she said, ‘to save some other 
mothers the same awful sorrow that was now 
hers.’ This same woman is now working in 
Servia. . . . But to come back to the point. 
Every man has his special needs. The sol- 
diers from the front come often with intestinal 
troubles, colds, and sore throats. Of course 
the doctor’s services are gratuitous, but the 
medicines are not. Then many of them have 
terrible toothache that must be attended to. 
The convalescents need many things to build 
them up. When the men leave I try to sup- 
ply them with what they need to keep them 
warm. But letters keep coming from the 
front, asking for warmer clothing, or food, or 
tobacco,—their one solace,—and many other 
little things one would never think of, such as 
trouser buttons, safety-pins, soap, letter- 
paper, etc, 

“‘The cold is intense in the trenches, espe- 
cially at night. At the end of September, and 
in the first days of October, cases of frozen 
feet were already arriving at the hospitals. 
There is an urgent need of waterproofs. 
The men are often wet to the skin, and their 
clothes have to dry on them. Only those 
rich enough to buy have such waterproofs. 
In the first line of trenches food can be dis- 
tributed only every twenty-four hours—at 
midnight—and in somé still more perilous 
posts every forty-eight hours. The men are 
then so hungry that they are improvident 
and eat all that is given them at once, 
instead of putting part of it aside. They 
say if they try to keep anything for another 
meal it is sure to get upset or blown up. 
Under these circumstances potted meat and 
some food-stuffs easily carried, such as cheese 
or chocolate, are really essential. Many 
pleas remain unanswered, yet I know that 
they all need these things, for my men are 
from the invaded departments and receive 
nothing from home—neither have they any 
money. It was an easier problem when I had 
only had a few convalescents, but now I have 
had over two hundred and thirty. 

“Then there is the artificial-limb problem. 
The government does the best it can, and 
gives strong, simple, but ordinary apparatus, 
That is, instead of a leg it gives a simple 
stick—a pilon, we call it—that doesn’t bend 
at the knee, and when the man sits down 
sticks out in front. In any public place (a 
street car, for instance) he undergoes great 
discomfort, and they hate to have their in- 
firmity so obvious. The artificial arm is 
about the same in quality, being a stick 
with a hook. It can be bent at the elbow 
by touching a spring, but the apparatus 
is practically of no use except for carrying 
parcels. The supplying of more perfect ap- 
paratus is left to private initiative. Now 
these men need good artificial limbs, to suit 
each individual case, and this limb should be 
promptly supplied, for as soon as they find 
they can earn a living again the whole aspect 


Thus far I have paid some- 
thing on each limb supplied my soldiers, and 
they have thus obtained them rapidly. These 
limbs are ordered almost entirely from Ameri- 
can factories just established in France, the 
French orthopedists being requisitioned by 
the state. As the number of amputations 
increases, part payment will no longer suffice; 
full payment will be necessary. 

“‘T beg you to thank most sincerely for me 
the kind friends who have helped me so far 
in my work. 

Most sincerely and gratefully yours, 
LAURA HYACINTHE Loyson.” 


The Fund has recently received the follow- 
ing contributions :— 


Amount previously forwarded . $855.05 


Additional amounts received :— 


Mrs. Isaac Spmiis pedaiciogay 45-45 
Mrs. P. R. 5.00 
Mrs. F. W. ‘Webbet : 25.00 
Mrs. W. F. Hammett 10.00 
Mrs. F. A. Day . 10.00 
MirsoL.CeHit ae 5.00 
Miss Barker Sagmem ~ 2.00 
Mrs. Edw. Moll . 1.00 
Miss Anna Whiting 50.00 
Mrs. Black . «4 5.00 
Mrs. M.. .50 

$1,014.00 


The last ten contributions were sent by 
members of the Sarah Hull Chapter, D. R., 
of Newton, Mass. 

Further contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, 165 Hunnewell 
Avenue, Newton, Mass., and will be gratefully 
forwarded. 


Che Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Thavkieeiing Problesis 


REV. CHARLES E. SNYDER. 


Every problem of social progress that 
goes far enough to attract attention must 
present several lines of attack. In none is 
there just one thing to be done to remedy the 
evil; if there were it would hardly be an 
evil worth considering. Some of the worst 
conditions of social injustice are the most 
difficult to get at, because they are so many- 
sided and it is possible for honest folk to 
take so many differing views of them. Then 
these different views get into conflict, and 
their exponents fight like preachers over 
their theological prescriptions. This is one 
of the phases of the evolution of the problem. 
If it can live through it and still be a problem 
it stands a good chance of solution. 

No single matter of social injustice is of 
deeper importance than bad housing. It is 
the fertile root of unknown volumes of dis- 
ease, immorality, drunkenness, desertion, 
and unnecessary death. ‘The consciousness 
of the problem has gone far enough to develop 
several schools of thought as to the remedying 
of this social disease, and to make the con- 
servative and dilettante doctors of sociology 
fear the radicals. 

Already housing conferences have come 
to the point where they are passing resolu- 
tions, after solemn consideration by the 
salaried experts in secret session, announcing 
the limits of the orthodox prescriptions. 
These resolutions usually make anathema 
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any fundamental remedy tha 
frighten off large pe of 
ences. 
The housing problem in any >to 
enough to have such a problem presen‘ 
distinct and essential phases. With our 
limitations of vision those phases are t 
frequently seen in conflict or as excluding 
‘each other; but they are supplementary, = 
each is necessary. 

The first is the regulation and eae 
the houses that now exist, in want of better 
substitutes. Ignorance, neglect, the discov- 
ery of greater net profits out of shacks than 
out of decent houses, poverty’s need for ; 
cheap rents, have fostered conditions that “Be 
breed disease and crime in what we cour- 
teously call ‘“‘houses.”” Here is the problem _ 
of sanitation,—laws to compel it, and men to “ 
enforce those laws. It is the immediate “a 
and pressing problem -which social workers 
find every day. In one city it means a fight — 
for new ordinances to make renovation 
possible. In another there is law enough, but — _ 
no enforcement; and the problem is to harry — 
the localadministration intocexeention ool 
the ordinances—or execution of itself upon oe 
a stirred public opinion. In a third, like 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, this phase of the 
housing problem is to stand by the Bureau of 
Sanitation in its honest efforts to enforce the 
law over the usual difficulties of favoritism — 
and pull and of poor owners of little properties 
who cannot afford to make essential sanitary _ 
improvements. This part of the housing 
problem is a good piece of work for any 
able-bodied housing commission; it is not 
so easy as it sounds, but it constitutes only 
the primary part of the housing problem. — 

The second is the fostering or actual pro- 
moting of decent houses of not more than two _ 
families under one roof and with essential air, 
sunshine, and sanitary provisions, at rentals _ 
or conditions of purchase that men of ordi- 
nary working incomes can afford. In spite 
of what has been done abroad in this build- 
ing of ‘‘model houses,” the project is in its | 
infancy here. Here and there great corpora- : 
tions have essayed attempts at it for their — “¥ 
employees; but, aside from one or two notable or 
exceptions, those attempts make a man of a 
ordinary sense of justice or of beauty want” 
to run away. Occasional experiments are ; 
being timidly made by stock companies _ ae 
in building a few houses according to pattern, _ 
in an Satay to make a three per cent. inves 
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upon the rather precarious promise = 
per cent. to displace the undesirable 


that way; but it is a necessary ae to 
what seems to me a necessary solution 
wit, municipal ownership of rented hou 
with easy terms of eR for 


the big one and the deep 
the gs of Perse 


1S as follows: ‘Wednesday afternoon, January 
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other matters ‘ie Stake in hand. As they 
stand they contribute to the difficulties now; 
indeed, they are fundamental in producing 
the housing question. The land speculator 
keeps great areas of home sites out of the 
market where people would build homes if the 
lots could be bought reasonably. 

Inequitable taxation puts a premium on 
crowded tenements and miserable shacks 
and penalizes the builders, or it bears so 
heavily on the honest landlord that he can- 
not do what he would for his tenants; it 
squeezes the workman out of decent homes 
by the high rents which must be made to 
bear the burden of taxation. ‘Transportation 
affects the whole housing problem by the 
necessity of saving time and money in get- 
ting to work, or-conversely by adding to the 
expense of the renter or the home owner. 

The last question is the big one and the 
deep one, and until it is solved all the others 
are but secondary contributions. But they 
are necessary contributions for all that, 
and cannot be neglected or dogmatically 
put aside as trivial. It is going to take time 
to adjust these big questions; and in that 
time we are bound to contribute everything 
we can to make houses decent and healthful, 
and mimimize the dangerous tenement and 
the evil rooming-house. 


Lectures for the Star Island Fund. 


Three illustrated lectures will be given 
on successive Wednesday evenings in the Bul- 
finch Place Church under the auspices of the 
Winkley Guild, for the benefit of the Star 
Island Purchase Fund: January 12, ‘‘ Among 
the Isles of Shoals,” by Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold; January 19, ‘‘The Yosemite 
Valley and Southern California,’’ by Rev. 
C. R. Eliot; January 26, ‘‘Oregon and the 
Columbia -River,’’ by Rev. C. R. Eliot. 
Tickets for the three lectures are sold for 
twenty-five cents and may be obtained at 
the church. 


National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will hold a special business meeting 
in Room 4 of the Race Street Meeting-house 
of the Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, at 
two o’clock p.m., on Monday, January 10, 
to take final action on the reorganization of 
the association, in accordance with the 
plan presented by an interdenominational 
committee. The president of the Federa- 
tion, Prof. J. H. Holmes of Swarthmore 
College, will preside. Members of the Society 
are asked to attend the meeting. 

- CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Secretary. 


A Unitarian-Universalist Conference. 


The annual Mid-winter Institute of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Vermont and Province of Quebec wiill 
be held at the Universalist church at Bellows 
Falls on Jan. 12 and 13, 1916. This In- 
stitute is open to all Unitarian and Univer- 
salist clergymen. Meetings during the day 
will be open to clergymen only. On Wednes- 
day evening, January 12, the meeting will be 
open to the general public. The programme 
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12, president’s address, Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Burlington, Vt.; ‘‘Psychology and 
the Teacher,’ Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt.; ‘‘The Old Testament,” 
Dr. Mitchell of Crane Theological School; 
“A Rural Ministry,” Rev. John M. At- 
wood, D.D., Dean of St. Lawrence Theologi- 
cal School. On Wednesday evening, Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, D.D., president of 
Universalist General Convention, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will give addresses. 
On Thursday morning there will be ad- 
dresses on ‘“‘The Sunday-school and Social 
Service,” Rev. Roger T. Etz, superintendent 
Social Service Department, Universalist 
General Sunday-school Association; ‘‘ Parish 
Methods,” Rev. FE. A. Rumball; ‘A Country 
Church and a Country Town,” Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard, secretary Rural Life Com- 
mission of Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. A business session in the after- 
noon will conclude the Conference. 


On Preparedness. 


There will be a meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, Sunday afternoon, January 2 at three 
o’clock, under the auspices of the Association 
to Abolish War. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
will preside. Subject: ‘‘ True Preparedness.”’ 
Every one will be welcome. Brief addresses 
are expected from Willard L. Sperry, Emily 
G. Balch, W. Harris Crooke, Charles F. Dole, 
and J. Edgar Park. 


The Sunday-school as a Publicity 
Asset. 


The modern advertising man will not 
write advertising for a firm till he has made 
a thorough study of the goods to be sold. 
After a close analysis he will seek out the 
specific qualities and note wherein the goods 
differ from similar goods placed upon the 
market, and when these specific differences 
add value to the goods he will ‘‘play up” 
each one of these “selling points” in his ad- 
vertisement. The Unitarian movement has 
many such good “selling points,” the playing 
up of which have always brought success. 
Such advertising does not emphasize the dif- 
ference, but positively states the fact, and 
comparisons are left to the public. If we 
were called upon to advertise Presbyterian- 
ism or the Baptist church, it would be diffi- 
cult to get such specific points, not because 
there is any lack of attraction to these relig- 
ious denominations, but because the best 
selling points of one church also happen to 
be the best selling points of another church. 
We could advertise orthodoxy as such, but 
not any one church in orthodoxy. ‘The Uni- 
tarian movement is therefore rich in material 
for publicity. Many of our best points can 
be indicated on other occasions. To-day 
let us consider one of our best,—our religious 
education. 

We begin by asserting that: it is funda- 
mental to the entire movement. It is not a 
junior Unitarianism. It is not a children’s 
business. It is for all who would keep up to 
date in their religious knowledge. The evo- 


lutionary character of our movement, the 


very fact that it 7s a movement, forces us 
to make this statement. You can never 
complete a Unitarian education. Hence our 
Sunday-school is not a class-room of children, 
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but a life course for all. We say that salva- 
tion is by character. If we mean this, we 
mean that our spiritual emancipation goes on 
only so long as our knowledge and practice 
of life goes on. We are helped not by con- 
version, regeneration, or any other miracu- 
lous interference with our career, but by 
education toward character. As Channing 
said, ‘‘ The eternal years are ours for growth,” 
and we shall find if we talk with modern men 
and women that this attitude toward life is 
very common. 

In every community there are hundreds of 
good citizens, fathers and mothers, who say 
that they are ‘“‘through’’ with churches. 
They have no use for churches as such, yet 
they would like their children to go to a 
Sunday-school, but the moment they think 
of a Sunday-school they think of a class-room 
where some of the most inane talk about 
religion is given to little children to keep them 
quiet. I do not say that they are right in 
this judgment; indeed, I think they are 
often badly out of date themselves, and do 
not know the best modern schools. But 
that is their thought, and we must recognize 
the condition. They do not want their 
children to be taught the things they were 
taught when they went to Sunday-school, 
only to wunlearn them again when they 
attend high school. They decide, therefore, 
not to send them at all. Here is our market. 
If they think our Sunday-school is like all 
the others, we can make them think other- 
wise, if we will go out of our way to inform 
them. We have found that the two religious 
education pamphlets, Nos. 2 and 3, by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot and Dr. Starbuck, 
respectively, have done, and can do, just as 
much to spread the Unitarian movement as 
any pamphlet in the American Unitarian 
Association regular list. They both present 
new ideas on the subject, and meet a real 
need among many modern, thoughtful men 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Albert Lazenby is 16 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Deaths. 


ALFRED D. WARNER. 


In the passing on of Mr. Warner, Wilmington and Dela- 
ware have lost one of their most estimable citizens. He 
was one of the best-known business men of this city. Such 
is the verdict coming from every direction in business life. 
He was a director of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington R.R.; also a director in two of our leading 
banks, one of the directors of our Chamber of Com- 
merce, and actively connected with the management of 
other business and charitable institutions. 

In our Unitarian church he was a liberal contributor 
and for several years president of the board of trustees. 
We hardly know yet how we are to get along without him. 
He was almost invariably in his place, practically helpful, 
morally and spiritually a religious man. He attended 
many of our Unitarian Conferences near and far, and his 
impressive presence must have been noticed by many, 
To speak the word ‘“‘ Unitarian” in our State was to bring 
him to mind. At a recent congregational meeting, called 
to consider the financial situation in our church, he ex- 
pressed his earnest wish that all difficulties might be sur- 
mounted and our work go bravely on. This was his last 
word to the church he had loved long and well, and it 
will be an inspiration and a summons now that he is gone. 

F.A.H. 


LADY FROM NORTH CAROLINA, for 

expenses, would accompany, as companion and attend- 
ant, person taking Southern or sea'trip. References ex- 
changed. Address X., care Christian Register. 
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and women. We have more and better lunch at one o’clock, with tea and coffee 
things to say on religious education to-day 
than any other church, and, as we said above, 
all we have to say is fundamental to our full- 
est conception of the Unitarian movement. 
Some of our churches, realizing the great 
work to be done along these lines, have taken 
hold of it seriously as probably the finest 
asset we have for attracting new people. 
They have changed their name to the Uni- 
tarian Institute instead of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school, and have refused to carry the 


hampering traditions of the old-fashioned, 
inefficient Sunday-school. 


religious education. 
ship of Mr. and Mrs, Troward Marshall. 


which this minister placed in the daily press 


about his religious educational work, it can 
be understood why that church is there 


to-day. The day of printed catalogues, 
Sunday-school Commencement Days, and 
religious graduation is not far away, and 
we shall find much of our expansion during 
the next few years come from our use of this 
work for its publicity value. More of this 
same subject we will call attention to at a 
later time. 


Epwin A. RUMBALL, 
Secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Efficiency, American Unitarian Association. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual business meeting of the Social 
Service Council will be held in the vestry of 
the Arlington Street Church, Thursday, Jan. 
6, 1916, at 10.30 A.M. Mr. Chauncey D. 
Brewer of the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants will speak on ‘‘ Immigration.” 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Mon- 
day, Jan. 3, 1916, at 10.30 A.M.: subject, 
“Parish Co-operation”; speaker, Mrs. Sumner 
Coolidge of Middleboro; presiding officer, 
Miss Effie E. Whitman. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from George Archibald Mark, of 
the Universalist denomination, an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secre- 
tary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the allied societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 1, 1916, 
from four to six o’clock, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The people of the Unitarian 
churches and the friends of the liberal cause 
are cordially invited to this informal recep- 
tion. 


The third meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will be held on 
Friday, January 7, at Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, corner r21st Street and 
Lenox Avenue, at eleven o’clock. Speaker of 
the day, Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse; subject, 
“The New Note in Modern Poetry.” Box 


They have appro- 
priated funds from the church budget, are 
training and paying their teachers, and one 
of our churches at least could probably say 
that it grew out of the advertising of its 
We refer to the church 
in Dayton, Ohio, under the splendid leader- 
If 
any one will look at the kind’of advertisements 


‘sees no more reason why the Jew upon 
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ays 
group of the members asked him to meet cdi 
them weekly to discuss the principles of a = 
universal faith. When it became apparent: 
that the implications of such a religion in- 
volved the giving up of Jewish separateness, 
the members: of the group came to the con- 
viction that the more intelligent members of 
the liberal evangelical churches were in a 
like case with themselves. All were clinging 
to names or rites which hampered their real 
religious life. They felt that the teaching 
should be proclaimed to all. Members of the — 
Temple together with members of All Souls’ 
formed a joint committee and arranged for 
a series of meetings in the ball-room of the 
chief hotel of the city. Those meetings are 
now in progress. The audiences have filled 
the room and have been composed of the 
most thoughtful persons in the city. There 
has been a growing intensity of interest, and 7 
there will be more to report later. All Souls’ f 
Church asks if the Unitarian churches are 
able and ready to champion and to lead the 
great world movement of Universal Religion. 


served by Lenox Avenue Alliance Branch. 
All cordially welcomed, 


The speakers at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
Monday, January 3, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D.; Tuesday, Rev. Willis 
H. Butler, Old South Church, Boston; 
Wednesday, Rev. Earl H. Bugbee, D.D., 
Centre Methodist Church, Malden; Thurs- 
day, Rev. John Vannevar, D.D., Universalist 
Church, Swampscott; Friday, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York. The Saturday 
service will be entirely musical. 


Churches. 


Grarton, Mass.—Congregational Society, 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D.: On Sunday, 
December 19, a church service was held in 
honor of Dr. Beane’s eightieth birthday. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Charles 
B. Elder, D.D., of Worcester. Owing to 
the many years of friendship of the two 
men, most fitting references were made to Dr. 
Beane’s long and useful service in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Dr. Beane came to Grafton, 
May 1, 1909, and the parish and town have 
enjoyed these six years of his matured life. 
At the close of the service, and in the midst 
of the congratulations of the parishioners, 
a purse of eighty dollars was given Dr. 
Beane. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman: All Souls’ Church 
is contributing a not unimportant chapter to 
the fascinating romance of world progress to- 
ward Universal Religion. It frankly and 
militantly has taken its stand in the com- 
munity for the most positive faith in the 
world, the faith of all persons of universal 
outlook and universal sympathies. Thought- 
ful people of every religious complexion have 
been saying that ‘‘one day there will be a 
universal religion,’ but that ‘‘the time is 
not ripe for it.” This church declares that 
the time is always ripe for men and women 
to be themselves. It not only draws inspira- 
tion from all available sources, but it refuses 
to label the result, ‘Christianity.’ It 


WorcksTER, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Rev. E. M. Slocombe: A 
Unitarian men’s club comprising members 
in the three Unitarian churches has just com- 
pleted its organization. The successful 
launching of the club was due to Rev. 
Samuel B. Nobbs of Marlboro, organizing 
secretary of the National League of Unita- 
rian Laymen. The first meeting of the club 
was held on November 18 in the rooms of 
the Bohemian Club, on which occasion Mr. 
Nobbs addressed the fifty men who had 
come from the three churches to consider the 
need of organization. Mr. Nobbs gave a 
forceful, spirited, and inspiring address on the 
peculiar obligations and opportunities which 
confront the men of the Unitarian churches 
of America. He spoke of the high standing of 
Massachusetts in the days when the Unita- 
rian church furnished a large proportion of 
the officials of State and town government, 
and of the high average of culture and moral- 
ity in that period. In contrast to that period 
he affirmed that the average culture and 1 
morality of the State at the present time is 
conspicuously lower and steadily falling. Mr. 
Nobbs urged upon his hearers the necessity 
of uniting in a nation-wide organization of 
Unitarian men to grapple with this stern 
condition of American life, for he declared 
the condition is national and not local. ‘The 
work proposed is patriotic work. It is the 
very spirit and life of our country which is 
threatened. The earnestness and forceful- 
ness of the speaker took hold of every man in- 
the company. ‘The chairman of the meeting, 
Mr. Ernest F. Adams, made a vigorous — 
extemporaneous address urging the organiza- _ 4 
tion of a club of the sort Mr. Nobbs had 
described. Other men spoke, and throughout — a 
the evening the high enthusiasm aroused by 
Mr. Nobbs held strong. It was voted to hold 
a second meeting the following week. The — 
second and a third meeting have been held. f 
Every meeting has been marked by the same ie 


attaining a universal consciousness should 
term himself a ‘Christian than why the man 
of Christian tradition when he reaches world 
citizenship should mark himself with Judaism. 
It has allowed provincial names and forms to 
be swallowed up and to disappear in the flood 
of universal aspirations. How are the 
members and the city receiving these prin- 
ciples? Last year one progressive citizen 
gave two hundred and fifty dollars to be used 
by Mr. Freeman for advertising. This year 
the church is appropriating four hundred 
dollars for publicity. The subscribers in- 
creased last year fifty per cent. More per- 
sons contributed to the support of the church 
than at any time for the past fifteen years. 
The mailing list grew one hundred and fifty 
per cent. The congregations increased one 
hundred per cent. This year one of the mem- 
bers gave an automobile for Mr. Freeman’s 
use. At present the church is engaged in a 
campaign of publicity. It had its beginnings 
in this fashion. The early part of the year 
Mr. Freeman was invited by the Liberal 
Jewish Temple to attend a dinner, and address 
the congregation upon the subject of “‘ Univer- 
sal Religion.’ ‘The interest was so keen that a 


office has accepted the appointment. “ ny 
club has been organized according 
plan recommended by Mr. Nobbs, wi 
departments: publicity, progress, pa 
ism, membership, and fraternal 

The club voted unanimously to 
the National League. ‘it 9 ollo 
are in charge for ii 


sere 
af ote 
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Emest G.. eee vice-president, George 
‘he Bigelow; secretary, George A. Barnard, Jr.; 
treasurer, Frank F. Butler. 


Personals. 


Rev. Harvey C. Merrill has resigned at 
Whitman, Mass., and has accepted a call to 
the First Congregational Unitarian Parish at 
Harvard, Mass. 


Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall, Roxbury, Mass., 
has been invited to give her song and story 
recital, ‘African Folk Music and Modern 
Composers of Color,” before the Samaritan 
Alliance, First Parish, Brooklyn, N.Y. Miss 
Emma C. Low, former president of the 
National Alliance, is a member of this branch. 


‘Dr. George Batchelor during his junior 
year in Harvard College in 1864-65 spent the 
winter in the service of the United States 
Sanitary Commission at Sheridan’s head- 
quarters in Winchester, Va. In recognition 
of this service he has during the last year 
been made a member of the Union Society of 
the Civil War and also of the United Mili- 
tary Order of America. The latter organiza- 
tion includes men who served on both sides, 
North and South. 


Dr. Bronson Crothers, son of Dr. S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., is the person 
referred to in the following clipping from 
Christian Life of London;— 

“Mr. Bronson Eliot, son of Rev. Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, President of the American Unitarian 
Association, was a welcome visitor at Essex 
Hall, London, this week. He is a member 
of the Harvard Unit which left Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on November 16, to engage 
in medical service in France under the direc- 

‘tion of the British War Office.” 


A unanimous call to become minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
N.Y., extended to Rev. Troward H. Mar- 
shall, Ph.D., now of the Unitarian church of 
Dayton, Ohio, has been accepted. Mr. 
Marshall, who organized the Dayton church 
five years ago, is a graduate of McMaster 
University, Toronto, and took his degree 
in philosophy at Harvard University. While 
he was at Harvard his wife attended Rad- 
cliffe College, the women’s department of the 
university, from which she received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. She is well 
equipped for assisting her husband in his 
pastoral and other church work. Her lectures 
at Tuckerman School have been most suc- 
cessful. Mr. Marshall is an able preacher, 
a successful organizer, and a forceful man in 
his calling and in his general relations with 
others. His services in extending relief at 

_ the time of the Dayton flood were eminently 
eBactive. 

: ¢ 


The Association tc to Abolish War. 


eae that war to-day is wholly 
wrong, a relic of barbarism, and as odious 
and intolerable as pestilence and murder, we 
whose names are here enrolled unite in an 
organization to be known as the Association 
to Abolish War. 

We believe that war arises from fear, 
mistrust, -race-hatred, commercial rivalry, 
~ covetotisness, and the desire to exploit weaker 
tt ees every kind of crime. 


«  pewtles 
id aay, » 


x cae , 
‘The Christian Register 


It is the most cruel foe of women and chil- 
dren. It always uses the poor as its tools. 
It takes advantage of men’s chivalry to 
destroy them. It wastes the means of human 
welfare and sets back all progress. 

We believe that our nation has no good 
reason for making preparations to fight 
and kill; that some nation must sometime 
have enough moral courage to lead the 
movement for the abolition of war; that this 
is the time and ours is the nation; that 
national defence consists not in machinery 
to kill, but in patient friendly behavior toward 
other nations, in honorably keeping our 
treaties, in refraining from interference with 
the affairs of weaker neighbors for the sake 
of business interests, and in overcoming mis- 
trust by a sane humanity; that there is no 
place in the civilized world for armies in- 
tended to destroy other armies; and that 
money spent by us in rehabilitating the suf- 
fering peoples of Europe would be a mightier 
defence than Dreadnoughts and bayonets. 

We believe in the necessity of a cam- 
paign of education to correct the current 
arguments in favor of war and preparedness 
which are in some measure misleading peace- 
ful people. 

We believe that the virtues of self-discipline, 
heroism, and self-sacrifice which accompany 
war would also be an integral part of a 
true peace founded upon national service and 
international co-operation. We stand ready 
to accept the personal and national risks 
involved in the effort to achieve such a peace. 

We therefore oppose all efforts to in- 
crease the army and navy of this country. 

We ask the co-operation of all who dare 
to hold this faith and who are ready to ac- 
cept its implications. 

Executive committee: Charles F. Dole, 
Wilbur K. Thomas, W. Harris Crooke, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, William L. Garrison, 
Jr., Miss Margaret Kettell, William I. Nichols, 
Henry H. Perry, J. Edgar Park, Miss Anna 
K. Rogers, Willard L. Sperry. 

Address all communications to Wilbur K. 
Thomas, secretary, 12 Hazelwood Street, 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Work in Jamaica. 


Miss Florence Hill, sister of the late well- 
known philanthropist Octavia Hill, is the 
active and influential head of the Post-Office 
Mission sustained by the Unitarians in Eng- 
land. Her work is widely extended, devoted, 
and admirable. She writes, under recent 
date:— 

“A matter about which I am troubled is 
the movement on the island of Jamaica 
under the cate of Rev. Ethelred Brown. 
Mr. Brown’s work, on the evidence I gath- 
ered from Rev. Mr. Stallworthy, who visited 
him on that island, and all that I have gained 
incidentally from the island itself, is excel- 
lent. It seems to me a sin to let the move- 
ment drop, as it is proposed to do, and I 
hope that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will continue its support to him until 
the experiment has been longer tried, and 
until we are able to convert the English 
people also to help, which, of course, will be 
difficult until the present war is over. I 
have succeeded in getting something from 
private funds to help clear the debt on the 
little mission chapel which he is erecting. I 
regret to say that I have succeeded in getting 
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only $170 thus far. Still, that is something, 
and I shall hope to get at least $250 in all, 
which will show that the English people are 
not indifferent to this work. Do all you 
can to keep up this effort in Jamaica, as it 
would be such a pity for Mr. Brown to have 
this missionary work, for which he is evi- 
dently well fitted, interrupted.” 


Star Island Campaign. 


There is a great pressing need of large 
and generous contributions toward the Star 
Island Purchase Fund. There are a great 
many faithful souls working hard for this 
fund, but there is no denying the fact that 
substantial sums are needed. 

However, more and more groups of persons 
are volunteering to work for this noble enter- 
prise. No doubt the ideal way would be 
to have the $40,000 raised by the many, 
for just that many would become interested 
in the Shoals meeting. 

Let every one urge the larger personal con- 
tributions and also persuade new workers to 
join the movement. When Star Island is 
once purchased and our meetings are per- 
petuated in a home of their own, then we 
can begin an actual constructive missionary 
work necessary in our denomination. We 
want to make the purchase enterprise as 
well as the aims to be accomplished after 
the purchase as democratic as possible, for 
the whole movement is for the promotion 
of liberal religion and education. 

Cari B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 


A Preaching Mission. 


A Unitarian preaching mission, under the 
auspices of the North Middlesex Conference 
of the Unitarian Churches, will be held suc- 
cessive evenings in the First Unitarian 
Church, Lowell, Mass., from Sunday, Janu- 
ary 2, to Sunday, January 9, inclusive. 

The First Universalist and Grace Univer- 
salist Societies will co-operate in this move- 
ment. 

The preachers will be Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D.; Frederick FE. Emrich, D.D.; Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D.; Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson; Lee S. McCollester, 
D.D.; W. W. Fenn, D.D.; Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish; Rev. William I. Lawrance. 


In the Michigan mining district, a section 
comprising twelve miles, with 10,000 people, 
was found to have only two small Sunday- 
schools. ‘This state of affairs is unfortunately 
not confined to outlying communities. 


During the battles of Lipsk (Suwalk) one 
thousand of the local inhabitants, including 
two hundred Jews, were imprisoned by the 
Germans in a church. The Jews took with 
them the Scrolls of the Law, and in the course 
of their ten days’ detention the most cordial 
relations existed between them and the 
Christians. The Jews were allotted a corner 
of the church for their prayers, and services 
were held three times every day, while the 
Christians conducted their own services. 
During the critical hours of battle both the 
Jews and Christians chanted Psalms. Sub- 
sequently all the Jews were expelled from the 
town. 


_daughter?’’ said Labouchere. 


ing Baring’s daughter, whereupon he became 
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Pleasantries, 

“I always feel so safe,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “‘when I see a policeman with his 
jimmy.” : 

Mrs. Dents (at the ball-game, excitedly): 
“TIsn’t our pitcher perfectly grand, Tyrus? 


He hits the club nearly every throw.’’—Jop- 
lin Times. 


“Father,’”’ said a small boy, “‘what is a 
demagogue?”’ ‘‘A demagogue, my son, is a 
man who can rock the boat himself and per- 
suade everybody that there’s a terrible 
storm at sea.”—Woman’s Journal. 


“Ts that an eight-day clock?” said the 
young man, as the timepiece struck the 
midnight hour. ‘‘Well,” replied the cruel 
young thing, with a yawn, ‘‘why don’t you 
stay a little longer and find out?’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


The Sergeant (sternly): ‘‘Nah, then, yer 
young blighter, you ain’t larfin’ at me, are 
yer?”’ The young Blighter: ‘‘Oh, no, ser- 
geant, no, sir!’’ The Sergeant (more sternly): 
“Then what else is there on parade ter larf 
at?’’—London Sketch. 


“Well, George, are you perfectly satisfied?” 
asked his uncle, after the Christmas party 


was over. ‘‘No, uncle, I ain’t,” was the 
plaintive reply. ‘‘Bless my soul, how’s 
that?”’ ‘“‘Why,”’ replied George, “‘auntie told 


me to eat as much as I wanted, and I 
couldn’t.”’ 


Robert, the four-year-old son of a scientific 
man, had lived in the country most of his 
short life. One day a caller, wishing to make 
friends with the little fellow, took him on his 
knee and asked, “Are there any fairies in 
your woods here, Robert?’”’ ‘‘No,” re- 
sponded Robert, promptly, ‘“‘but there are 
plenty of edible fungi.” 


Johnny, aged five, had a habit of using in 
his conversation every big word he happened 
to hear, regardless of its meaning. One 
morning he and his elder brother were trying 
to wash from the same basin, to Johnny’s 
detriment; and he ran into the kitchen, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘Mother, Charlie’s metropolizing 


1? 


the whole laudatory! 


The Boston Transcript, copying an article 
from the Providence Journal, perpetrates a 
delightful Mrs. Twickembury. Speaking of 
Count Tolstoi, it says: ‘‘Not only did the 
imminent Russian predict a general Euro- 
pean war, naming the time at about a year 
ahead of the actual outbreak, but he made 
another extraordinary prophecy.” 


Cecil was suffering from toothache. 
“Vou'll be a brave boy and have it out, 
won’t you, dear?”’ pleaded his mother. ‘It 
won’t hurt much, and then the ache will all be 
over.”’ Then his brother, one year older, came 
to his mother’s aid. ‘‘Aw, go on an’ have it 
out,” he said. ‘‘What’s the matter wit’ yeh? 
Don’t you know it’ll be one less to clean?’’ 


As a young man, Labouchere was employed 
in the great mercantile house of Hope. 
When it came time to marry, having dis- 
creetly made his own choice, he applied to 
Sir Francis Baring for leave to pay his ad- 
dresses to his daughter. Sir Francis de- 
murred, as Labouchere, though a rising 
young man, had no fortune. ‘‘But if Hope 
takes me into partnership?’’ said Labouchere. 


“Oh, yes, if Hope takes you into partnership.”’ | 


Labouchere then went to Hope and intimated 
his wish for this arrangement. Hope, in 
turn, demurred. ‘‘Butif I marry Baring’s 


marry Baring’s daughter.’’ This was enough. 
Labouchere concluded his wooing by marry- 


a partner in Hope’s. 


“Oh, if you| 


‘Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jo 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 


Our National Bocieticn, 


With headquarters in the building of the Miesieas f 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, al; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 
ah a agro publishes books, tracts, "and devationsl 
works, 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis | 


C. Cornish. 
Address contributions to the 7’ reasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
berg a churches for missionary and denominational 
wor! 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
chirches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely pipe eepreere and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of 
: President, William Howard Taft, LL. D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, bags Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; FLA . Delano, Chicago, 
Il.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
T reasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship. —Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, IIl.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and | 


fellowship.” 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fits Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 


_Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
Hon. Duncan U,. Fletcher, | 


LL.D., San Francisco, Cal,; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon | 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should | 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass, 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 8 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united | 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain | 
one another in the oon of our religious ideals to the | 


needs of the present 


Mass. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes’ Holmes 
ones, Rev. William M. ‘Brundage, 


Address correspondence ‘and send contributions 


Pek eal Aahvarienhede ea pert M. pecans 


| Street, Cambridge, M: 


President, Rev. ‘Alsen H. Robinson, Newton Centre, | 
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